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ARLY in the month of February, 1764, 

a not very numerous party of hunters 

and trappers, after a journey of three months 
by water, from New Orleans to Fort Char- 
tres, a French military station on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, set out for the mouth 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


of the Missouri River, to select a locality 
for a trading- post farther north than any 
heretofore established. Returning by the 
western shore, just where the mighty Missis- 
sippi makes a graceful curve to the south- 
west, Pierre Laclede Ligueste, and with him 
his lieutenant, Auguste Chouteau, landed, and 





ST. LOUIS. 


did a thing which has indissolubly linked 
their names with the history of a great city. 
In the name of God and their temporal sov- 
ereign, on the 15th day of February, 1764, 
they set upon the soil of Missouri the banner 
of France, marked out a town, and named it 


COURT-HOUSE, 


St. Louis, in honor of the French monarch, 
Louis XV. Through successive benignant ad- 
ministrations—French, Spanish, then French 
again, until its purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—this post grew quietly and prosper- 
ously, its history being devoid of any of those 
terrible massacres, conflagrations, or disas- 


ters, which characterize the early days of so 
many sister cities. With the exception of 
the Indian attack in 1780, the rise of the 
Mississippi in 1785, and the epidemic in 
1801, little of more than local interest oc- 
curred to mar the progress of this settle- 


POST-OFFICE. 


ment. It seems to have been the policy of 
all its rulers and administrators to encour- 
age, in every way, order, industry, and immi- 
gration. And, as in its early days, so later 
it has grown, year by year, extending its 
limits and developing its resources to such a 
degree that enthusiastic citizens point to it 












FIFTH STREET. 


to-day as the “future great city of the 
world.” To the traveller from the East 
across the dusty prairies of Illinois, a net- 
work of railways, crossing and recrossing one 
another in bewildering confusion, coal-pits, | 
and lofty trestle- works, announce the ap- 
proach to St. Louis, or East St. Louis, on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, the terminus of 
the greater number of the railroads from the 
North und East. 

It matters not by which of the many routes 
he may come, he cannot fail to notice the en- | 
tire absence of every thing characteristic of | 
the arrival of a through-train. No cries of | 
contending hackmen, no enthusiastic and zeal- 
ous runners proclaiming the virtues and hos- 
pitality of their respective hotels, no crowd, no 
bustle and confusion, no anxious and expect- 
ant friends receive him; nothing, in short, 
but a very indifferent station, freight-depots, 
poor tenements, numerous beer-saloons, and 
a cloud of dust, meet his eye ; and, excepting 
the number of splendid transfer -omnibuses 
and huge baggage-wagons drawn up in wait- | 
* ing, there is nothing to indicate the vicinity 
of a mighty city. Crowded into one of these 
conveyances with many others, he is whirled 
down toward the river to the ferry, through 
blinding dust, and past the towering, massive 
west pier of the great bridge, which now lifts 
its broad shoulders high in air in preparation | 
for the uninterrupted concourse of humanity 
and merchandise soon to pour over them. If | 
the arrival be by night, a long row of twink- | 
ling lights directly west, with the dark dome | 
of the Court-House rising out of their midst, 
tell of the proximity of St. Louis. To the | 
south the heavens are alternately reddened 
and darkened again by the varying streams 








of fire and smoke that shoot up through the | 





| crowded together in the space be- 
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darkness from the gaping mouths 
of the Carondelet and South St. 
Louis [ron-Works ; while the mud- 
dy, swift-flowing waters cf the Mis- 
sissippi dimly reflect the colored 
headlights and glowing furnace-fires 
of passing steamboats. If by day, 
the eye sees a suspended stratum 
of smoke, an ill-assorted array of 
river-craft, the splendid passenger- 
boat, cheek by jowl with the stern- 
wheel tug, moored bow in at a levee, 
which once received an almost end- 
less line of the most palatial of 
Western steamers, whose number 
the war and the completion of 
Southern railroads has considerably 
diminished. 

North and south, as far as the 
eye can reach, stretches a long 
frontage of dingy-looking buildings, 
every other one of which is a bar- 
room and cheap boarding-house for 
stevedores and wharfmen. The 
first impressions of St. Louis are 
not pleasant ones; and it takes a 
thorough knowledge of the city and 
intimate acquaintance with its peo- 
ple to remove them from the vis- 
itor’s mind. With the ferries of 
the Hudson and East Rivers the 
Mississippi boat affords striking 
contrasts, with respect to size as 
well as quality and extent of ac- 
commodations. Since 1779, when Judge Pig- 
ott, of Illinois, hollowed out two Indian piro- 
gues, and put a platform on them for the con- 
veyance of teams across the river, this has 
been the only means of communication be- 


| tween St. Louis and the country lying east; 


but the millennium of transporta- 
tion will be coincident with the 
completion of the great iron struc- 
ture soon to span the river, and 
which will make the name of James 
B. Eads imperishable in the history 
of St. Louis. The ferry-boat receives 
its passengers in a small cabin, 
about eight by ten, on the second 
deck, containing a stove, and a 
narrow wooden bench, running 
around the four sides of the en- 
closure. A promenade outside of- 
fers similar sitting accommodation. 
Vehicles of all descriptions are driv- 
en fore, aft, and beside the boilers 
and engines, which occupy the cen- 
tre of the boat. There are no 
chains to restrain an impatient 
crowd, for the foot-travel is limited 
to laborers and railroad employés 
going to and coming from their 
daily tasks ; but a long wooden bar 
closes the passage-way when the 
boat is about to start, and is with- 
drawn only when a landing is ef- 
fected on the opposite side. By 
night the, most ordinary observer 
cannot fail to notice the splendid 
effect produced by the opening of 
the furnace-doors on the intricate 
mass of horse, wagon, and people, 


fore the boilers. As the warm, 














bright light streams out from the roaring 
fires over the dripping fireman, and falls on 
the dark water ahead, it touches every point 
in its range with a scarlet hue—all the 
brighter and ruddier for its contrast—and 
throws up against the dark background of 
sky and water, with such wondrous effects of 
light and shade, the half-naked, muscular, 
brown forms of the negro teamsters re- 
clining on their heavy loads of merchandise, 
that they look like sleeping satyrs cast in 
bronze. It creeps under the slouched hats 
of farmers, laborers, and stock-men, grouped 
here and there in busy conversation, soften. 
ing into something like expression their faces, 
grown hard and stony by exposure and toil. 
It sends stray gleams back to the polished 
iron of the hissing engines, and changes the 
withered stock of the weary apple-girl into 
the golden fruit of Hesperides, making a 
scene which the pencil of Doré would not 
despise, until a decided jar—the clang of the 
closed furnaces and the sudden vanishing of 
the picture—waken the looker-on to the con- 
sciousness of an arrival. Up the rough levee, 
crowded with drays and teams struggling up 
the steep ascent to a chorus of oaths and the 
cracking of whips, the tired passenger is 
driven, through the dust and narrow streets, 
to his destination. If to “ Barnum’s,” the 
down-town hotel, he may be interested in 
knowing it stands on a piece of ground ori- 
ginally a portion of the first land-grant in 
Missouri, to Ligueste. If to the “Southern,” 
it is the largest and most elegant of the pub- 
lic-houses of St. Louis. If to the “ Plant- 
ers’,” it is the oldest, and was at one time the 
most fashionable, resort for Southerners. The 
square on which it stands daily presents a 
scene no other American city can claim, It 
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is the Union passenger depot, the starting- 
point of the omnibuses, and the location of 
the ticket-offices of the many railroads com- 
ing into and going from St. Louis. It is here 
the traveller for New York, Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, buys his 
ticket, checks his trunks, and makes his 
adieus before his journey begins. The ap- 
pearance of the square during the exodus of 
St.-Louisians for summer resorts is particu- 
larly picturesque and interesting. For two 
blocks, on each side of the street, are drawn 
up immense transfer-omnibuses and baggage- 
wagons, piled high with trunks full of the in- 
vincible armor of fair ones, and irreproachable 
youths, whose dreams are all of watering- 
places, the sea-shore, conquest, and moon- 
shine; while the sidewalks and steps of the 
“Planters’” are crowded with spectators, 
clamorous newsboys, and fruit-venders. About 
the same time, all make the start, and it needs 
but a band of music to convert it into that of 
a picnic-excursion or the procession of a cir- 
cus. 

The central portion of St. Louis is built 
upon four terraces and two ridges, running 
parallel with the river, the most western one 
being Grand Avenue, three and a half miles 
from the levee. Between Fourth Street and 
the river lies the bulk of the business quar- 
ters of the city, the streets being narrow and 
ill suited to the wants of merchants; and re- 
peated blockades of vehicles, and the accu- 
mulation of goods on the sidewalks, aitest 
the want of foresight in the early laying-out 
of St. Louis. The business-houses present 
the aspect of age and convenience, rather 
than elegance, though there is hardly a block 
without its splendid stone front rearing itself 
from among its more humble neighbors. This 
lack of uniformity in the warehouses scarcely 
ever escapes the notice of an observant vis- 
itor; but old structures are fast disappearing, 
and at no distant day will their places be filled 
by an array of buildings second to none in 
the country. Until the close of the rebellion, 
the merchants of St. Louis were content to 
do business much after the Southern way— 
sitting down, and waiting for it. To-day 
there is not a first-class house without its 
representatives in every locality of the West, 
as far distant as San Francisco. No city offers 
better, more substantial and permanent in- 
ducements for energetic and enterprising 
young men. Here they find full encourage- 
ment in every legitimate undertaking, and 
ample reward for their labors. The approach 
of the time when the present slow generation 
shall pass away, and its wealth be turned into 
younger and more active hands; the broad 
extent of the city, ever widening; the near 
completion of the bridge; the opening up of 
all the vast iron and other metal regions of 
Missouri, which pour their products with lav- 
ish hand into the lap of St. Louis—all con- 
spire to promise a future unequalled in the 
history of any American city. The erection 
of such public buildings as the Four Courts, 
the new Lindell Hotel on its old-site, the pro- 
posed new Custom-House, and Post-Office, and 
Merchants’ Exchange, indicates the wakening 
of the spirit of enterprise, too long dormant. 
In one particular, the growth of St. Louis has 
been remarkable. Chicago, with which com- 
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parisons have so often been made, received 
its impetus during the war. The same cause 
operated adversely to St. Louis, and it is only 
within a short time since the rebellion that 
its new increase has commenced. In 1860, 
the population was one hundred and sixty 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-three ; 
in 1865, about the same; in 1870, in the 
short space of five years, it had nearly doub- 
led, reaching the number of 
three hundred and ten thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty- 
four. 

Slowly, but very surely, 
business localities are creep- 
ing west from the river; and 
still farther back, unrestrained 
by any topographical limits, 
are springing up elegant and 
costly residences ; and, to-day, 
what was less than six years 
ago beyond city limits is the 
most desirable building-section 
of St. Louis. As one goes 
west from the Court-House, 
the streets widen, and broad 
avenues, shaded by handsome 
trees, take the place of the 
narrower lanes “ down-town.” 
The rarity of wooden build- 
ings is quite noticeable, so 
that it would be almostimpos- - 
sible for a conflagration like 
that which so nearly destroyed 
Chicago last year to do sim- 
ilar damage. But, while the 
greater portion of the private 
residences of St. Louis are 
constructed of stone and brick, 
yet one will find the most sub- 
stantial and attractive stone 
fronts marred by the comple- 
tion of the side-walls in some 
other material. 

Asa centre of culture and 
education, St. Louis occupies 
tu-day a foremost position 
among the cities of the West. 

Its free-school system is one 
of the most perfect, while 
its private sources of instruc- 
tion are without number. 
Washington University, with 
its commodious buildings, ac- 
tive, intelligent, and accom- 
plished corps of instructors, 
offers to the student all the 
advantages of an advanced 
collegiate education in every 
department of science and 
learning ; while the St. Louis 
University, and other Catholic 
institutions, possessing large 
property, and fully equipped, 
afford further facilities for 
study. Occupying modest but attractive 
quarters, on one of the principal thorough- 
fares, stands “ the University-Club ” building, 
an association composed mainly of graduates 
of the various colleges of the world, and or- 
ganized with a view to the advancement and 
Special cultivation of science and letters, as 
Well as a refined social intercourse. Two 
first-class libraries—the Mercantile and the 








Public-School—are daily open to the people. 
St. Louis boasts the publication of the only 
journal of speculative philosophy in the 


United States, and a body of German and | 


American thinkers who are rapidly develop- 
ing a power that will eventually make itself 
felt in the literary and scientific questions of 
the day. 

It is largely due to the presence of this 











neighbor and friend, while picnics, excursions, 
balloon-ascensions, and sacred concerts, offer 
attractions in other quarters. The long, sul- 
try evenings of the summer weeks have been 
productive of such a patronage of these gar- 
den concerts as to force them to first-class 
entertainments, and it is no uncommon thing 
to find the most refined and cultivated people 
sipping their beer at Staehleu’s, Schneider’s, 





UNION METHODIST CHURCH, 


German element, that one sees so many Sun- 
day entertainments placarded from every 
fence, corner, and advertising-post, in the 
city ; and the beer-garden is no less a feature 
of St. Louis than the excellence of its beer. 
To the strains of Beethoven, Verdi, Mendels- 
sohn, and Strauss, the Teuton, with his wife 
and children about him, weekly pledges in 
draughts of foaming lager the health of his 








or Uhrig’s, beneath waving trees and Chinese 
lanterns. Indeed, special evenings are set 
apart each week for the rendition of an excel- 
lent musical programme, which occasions are 
frequently quite brilliant. In St. Louis, as in 
other places, the opening of the Bock-beer 
season is made a time of gencral rejoicing and 
festivity, by the worshippers of Gambrinus, 
the event being duly announced by a proces- 
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sion of bands of music and flaming ban- 
ners. 

But with all the Sunday license, which has 
been the subject of much legislation to little 
effect, St. Louis is a notably orderly city, 
with a freedom from personal assault or ag- 
gression by night that more refined cities 
cannot claim. 

It has a war-history of its own during the 
rebellion, occupying, as it did, a border loca- 
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tion with respect to Northern and Southern 
sentiment. On the corner of Fifth and Pine 


a disastrous record during the years from 
1860 to 1864. To-day, where once, under 
the guise of State militia, was encamped the 
nucleus of a rebel force at Camp Jackson, 
stand some of the handsomest private resi- 
dences of the city, and where the wheels of 
rumbling artillery broke through the soft turf, 
wide-smooth streets, echoing the tramp of the 
laborer, the rattle of street-cars, the creaking 
of burdened wagons, and the merry shouts of 
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came known as the “Union Methodist,” a 
name it has retained to this day. During the 
period of Fremont’s command in Missouri, 
when the city was threatened by rebel inva- 
sion, a chain of earthworks was thrown up on 
its western limits, reaching due north and 


At the present time, not a vestige of 
them remains. As they rose from the earth, 
so have they again sunk to its level. This is 
typical of the state of the old war-feeling in 
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playing children. War, too, laid its bloody 
| finger on the churches, and for a while threat- 


St. Louis. What the rebellion created and 
fermented to the highest pitch of excitement, 
is fast dying out, and the tramp of prisoners 


. Streets, from the rooi of an old residence, | ened their dissolution. From the pulpit of 


long since torn down, where now stands an | 
imposing stone front, was unfurled the first | 
rebel flag in Missouri, while many a drawn 
bowie threatened the life of the man who 
dared say aught against the colors of the new 
Confederacy. But the prompt and decisive 
action of the lamented Lyon, then command- 
ing the United States Arsenal, saved St. Louis 


the edifice on the corner of Locust and 
Eleventh streets, hung the stars and stripes, 
when a man almost held his life on his lips, 
and with the sacred oath of allegiance to the 
Almighty, was demanded one of loyalty to the 
Federal Government, as condition of member- 
ship with that society, and right fearlessly 
was it maintained. Hence, the church be- 





and soldiers, the rattle of musketry in the 
streets, and the roll of the drum, are in the 
recollections of the people, Northern and 
Southern alike, visions of the past, out of 
which is springing a healthier and more united 
sentiment and feeling. 

The visitor, after a tour of the city, while 
he may be impressed by its’ immense advan- 
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tages, both natural and cultivated; the spirit 
of progress everywhere manifest ; the beauty 
of many of the public and private edifices ; its 
brilliant future—as certain as any thing hu- 
man can be; its extensive manufacturing 
facilities and resources, will never know &t. 
Louis or its chief attraction until he knows 
the people. Here mingle in the most delight- 
ful society the genuine Southerner, the culti- 
vated Northerner, and the representative of 
the far West; each with their angles worn 
round by a common and daily intercourse, 
which has made a people unsurpassed any- 
where for cordiality of feeling and hearty 
sympathy with one another. The fastidious 
Bostonian and the luxurious New-Yorker 
will find here numbers of his own people; and, 
in fact, the Eastern element is rapidly filling 
up and absorbing the better and more culti- 
vated portion of society, and has been pro- 
ductive of much in the eradication of war- 
feeling. 

As a place of residence in point of health, 
the most carefully-prepared statistics and 
comparisons with other cities prove it to be 
one of the healthiest in the Union. 

If itis a clear afternoon, a climb to the 
top of the Court-House will amply repay the 
pedestrian. In the dome of the building are 
some frescoes of more than ordinary merit, 
portraying several historical events connected 
with the early days of St. Louis. The Court- 
House is a structure of some architectural 
beauty, consisting of a central square, with 
wings radiating east, west, north, and south, 
and it stands on the site of the old whipping- 
post in the centre of the city north and south, 
and was erected at a cost of $1,199,870. The 
way is up a winding staircase to a narrow 
platform surrounding the dome. Away to 
the east lie the prairies of Illinois, traversed 
by countless railtoads, and rich in veins of 
bituminous coal and agricultural resources. 
As far as the eye can reach it is one dead 
level, until earth and sky become one and the 
same piece. Between this extent of country 
and St. Louis, bending to the northwest and 
southwest, the convexity being east, rolls the 
Mississippi, floating all manner of river-craft, 
bounded on the extreme right and south by 
a curling cloud of smoke from iron-furnaces, 
and on the left and north, corresponding 
nearly in distance, by Bissell’s Point and the 
water-works, while through the trees may be 
seen faintly the white shafts of Bellefontaine, 
the city of the dead. At the foot of Wash- 
ington Avenue is the west abutment of the 
bridge, spanning the broad levee, and three 
long blocks, with massive stone-work and 
ponderous arches, before reaching the level 
of Third and Fourth Streets, which point is 
to be the terminus on the Missouri side. 
Looming up from the river stand the east 
and west piers, having respectively a height 
of a hundred and ninety-four and a hundred 
and sixty-five feet from their foundations. 
On these will rest the steel superstructure, 
having a span between the piers of five hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length. The bridge 
is to consist of two stories, with a width of 
fifty feet, the upper one being reserved for 
the use of vehicles and foot-passengers; the 
under one for railway-trains. The masonry 


is now finished, and already the iron-work is ! 





going forward. Its completion will afford not 
only a spectacle of oue of the finest and most 
magnificent bridges in the world, but an ad- 
vantage in a commercial view which only 
those can appreciate who have been subjected 
these many years to the present tedious and 
uncomfortable method of crossing the river. 
Its estimated cost is four and a half mill- 
ion dollars. Facing west, just back of the 
cemetery, rise the buildings of the Fair 
Grounds, in which is held, during the first 
week of October, an annual exhibition of 
State and foreign products, in every depart- 
ment of fine art and manufacture. Fair-week 
is the carnival of St. Louis for the merchant 
and pleasure-seeker alike, one day of which 
is regularly set apart, when all the business- 
houses and schools are closed, and on which 
occasion occur the grand races, in which the 
finest horses participate. The city is filled 
with strangers, and probably there is no bet- 
ter season for seeing St. Louis in its bright- 
est and gayest colors as well as busiest as- 
pect. The Fair Grounds are made the object 
of special care and cultivation, supplying in 
a measure the want of a large public park. 
During the summer season the Fair Associa- 
tion offer, in addition to the extent and beau- 
ty of the grounds, the attraction of a first- 
class orchestra Saturday afternoon of each 
week. With an amphitheatre capable of 
seating twenty thousand persons, an area of 
over forty acres filled with choice shrubbery, 
artificial lakes, fountains, rustic bowers, and 
numerous handsome structures for the accom- 
modation of goods on exhibition, it is one of 
the institutions of which St. Louis is justly 
proud. Some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of the exhibition, when it is known 
that over one hundred thousand people vis- 
ited it during one day of last year, 

From this point south for twelve miles, 
on a ridge over a hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the river, runs Grand Avenue, 
now practically the western limit, but at no 
distant day destined to be the central boule- 
vard of St. Louis, and the main highway from 
the north to the south end of it. Still far- 
ther south lies the property of a wealthy resi- 
dent, Mr. Shaw, and known as Shaw’s Gar- 
den, a spot which has been cultivated to such 
an extent as to be a wonder of horticultural 
beauty, and a marvel of floral display. Here 
is gathered every variety of tree, shrub, and 
plant, that natural and artificial means can 
grow in this climate. A walk through the 
grounds, for they are daily open to the pub- 
lic, amid rare flowers filling the air with in- 
toxicating odors, and through the many green- 
houses of tropical plants, almost persuades the 
visitor he is in fairy-land. With a liberality 
characteristic of the man, this garden-spot 
will on his decease become the property of 
the city. Still farther south are seen the set- 
tling reservoirs of the water-works, supplying 
the city with as clear water as the most fas- 
tidious could desire. East of Sbhaw’s lies 
Tower Grove Park, having an area of two 
hundred and seventy-six acres, already in an 
advanced stage of cultivation, and shortly to 
be opened for public use. Between these 
points named and the river, the eye takes in 
a vast extent of territory crowded with 
churches, houses, and hotels, while on the 





ear falls the hum and din of a busy city. A 
little to the southwest of the Court-House, 
are the depots of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroads, whose tracks, stretching westward 
toward the setting sun, are soon to bring with- 
in hearing the break of the sea on the Pacific 
coast, a route which will supersede the north- 
ern one on its completion, and combine 
with all the advantages of quick transit an 
entire freedom from the dangers of the terri- 
ble snow-blockades of the Rocky Mountains. 

West of Grand Avenue lies a most beau- 
tiful rolling country, full of delightful drives 
and the choicest building-sites, on which are 
even now heard the sound of the hammer and 
trowel. Involuntarily the looker-on ques- 
tions himself, Where is the limit of extent to 
St. Louis? Here, nestled in the centre of the 
Mississippi Valley, with a water-front of thir- 
teen and a half miles, an area of thirty-three 
thousand seven hundred and forty-one acres, 
and a western boundary eight and a half miles 
from the river, in a State unsurpassed for 
metal-wealth and agricultural resources, in 
direct communication with the great grain- 
districts of the interior and Northwest, the 
coal-fields of Illinois, the products of the 
South and East, and soon to be with San Fran- 
cisco, lies a city whose future, it takes no en- 
thusiast to predict, is one of the most brill- 
iant and enduring character, the realization 
of which wil! make it the metropolis of the 
West. 





BEHOLD, IT WAS A DREAM! 


By Ruopa Brotvuxron, 


AUTHOR oF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” “GOOD-BYE, 
SWEETHEART!” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ESTERDAY morning I received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Weston House, CAULFIELD, —sHTRE. 
“My pear Dinan: You must come; I 
scorn all your excuses, and see through their 
flimsiness. I have no doubt that you are 
much better amused in Dublin, frolicking 
round ballrooms with a succession of horse- 
soldiers, and watching her majesty’s house- 
hold troops play polo in the Phenix Park; 
but no matter—you must come. We have no 
particular inducements to hold out. We lead 
an exclusively bucolic, cow-milking, pig-fat- 
tening, roast-mutton-eating, and to-bed-at-ten- 
o’clock-going life; but no matter—you must 
come. I want you to see how happy two dull, 
elderly people may be, with no special bright- 
ness in their lot to make them so. My old 
man—he is surprisingly ugly at the first 
glance, but grows upon one afterward—sends 
you his respects, and bids me say that he will 
meet you at any station, on any day, at any 
hour of the day or night. If you succeed in 
evading our persistence this time, you will be 

a cleverer woman than I take you for. 

“Ever yours, affectionately, 
“Jane Watson. 
“ August 15th. 


“P. S—We will invite our little scarlet- 
headed curate to dinner to meet you, so as 
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to soften your fall from the society of the 
Plungers.” 


This is my answer: 


“My pear Jane: Kill the fat calf in 
all haste, and put the bake-meats into the 
oven, for I will come. Do not, however, ima- 
gine that I am moved thereunto by the pros- 
pect of the bright-headed curate. Believe 
me, my dear, I am as yet at a distance of ten 
long, good years from an addiction to the mi- 
nor clergy. If I survive the crossing of that 
seething, heaving, tumbling abomination, St. 
George’s Channel, you may expect me on 
Tuesday next. I have been groping for hours 
in ‘ Bradshaw's’ darkness that may be felt, 
and I have arrived at length at this twilight 
result, that I may arrive at your station at 
6.55 p.m. But the ways of Bradshaw are not 
our ways, and I may either rush violently past 
or never attain it. If I do, and if, on my ar- 
rival, I see some rustic vehicle, guided by a 
startlingly ugly gentleman, awaiting me, I 
shali know from your wifely description that 
it is your ‘old man.’ Till Tuesday, then, 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“Dinan Be vvairs. 
“ Auguat 17th.” 


I am as good as my word; on Tuesday I 
set off. For four mortal hours and a half I 
am disastrously, hideously, diabolically sick. 
For four hours and a half I curse the day on 
which I was born, the day on which Jane 
Watson was born, the day on which her old 
man was born, and lastly—but oh! not not 
leastly—the day and the dock on which, and 
in which the Leinster’s plunging, courtesying, 
throbbing body was born. On arriving at 
Holyhead, feeling convinced from my sensa- 
tions that, as the French say, I touch my last 
hour, I indistinctly request to be allowed to 
stay on board and die, then and there; but, 
as the stewardess and my maid take a differ- 
ent view of my situation, and insist upon 
forcing my cloak and bonnet on my dying 
body and limp head, I at length succeed in 
staggering on deck and off the accursed boat. 
I am then well shaken up for two or three 
hours in the Irish mail, and, after crawling 
along a slow by-line for two or three hours 
more, am at length, at 6.55, landed, battered, 
tired, dust-blacked, and qualmish, at the little 
roadside station of Caulfield. My maid and I 
are the only passengers who descend. The 
train snorts its slow way onward, and I am 
left gazing at the calm crimson death of the 
August sun, and smelling the sweet-peas in 
the station-master’s garden-border. I look 
round in search of Jane’s promised tax-cart, 
and steel my nerves for the contemplation of 
her old man’s unlovely features. But the 
only vehicle which [ see is a tiny, two-wheeled 
pony-carriage, drawn by a small and tub- 
shaped bay pony, and driven by a lady in a 
hat, whose face is turned expectantly toward 
me. I go up and recognize my friend, whom 
I have not seen for two yvears—not since be- 
fore she fell in with her old man and espoused 
him. 
“T thought it safest, after all, to come 
myself,” she says, with a bright laugh. ‘“ My 
old man looked so handsome this morning, 





from my description. Get in, dear, and let 
us trot home as quickly as we can.” 

I comply, and for the next half-hour sit 
(while the cool evening wind is blowing the 
dust off my hot and jaded face) stealing 
amazed glances at my companion’s cheery 
features. Cheery! That is the very last 
word that, excepting in an ironical sense, any 
one would have applied to my friend Jane 
two years ago. Two years ago Jane was 
thirty-five, the elderly eldest daughter of a 
large family, hustled into obscurity, jostled, 
shelved, by half a dozen younger, fresher sis- 
ters; an elderly girl addicted to lachrymose 
verse about the gone and the dead and the 
forever-lost. Apparently the gone has come 
back, the dead resuscitated, the forever-lost 
been found again. The peaky, sour virgin is 
transplanted into a gracious matron, with a 
kindly, comely face, pleasure- making and 
pleasure-feeling. © Happiness! what powder, 
or paste, or milk-of-roses, can make old cheeks 
young again in the cunning way that you do? 
If you would but bide steadily with us we 
might live forever, always young and always 
handsome. 

My musings on Jane’s metamorphosis, com- 
bined with a tired headache, made me some- 
what silent; and, indeed, there is mostly a 
slackness of conversation between the two 
dearest allies on first meeting after absence— 
a sort of hesitating shiver before plunging 
into the sea of talk that both know to lie in 
readiness for them. 

“Have you got your harvest in yet?” I 
ask, more for the sake of not utterly holding 
my tongue than from any profound interest 
in the subject, as we jog briskly along be- 
tween the yellow cornfields, where the dry, 
bound sheaves are standing in golden rows 
in the red sunset-light. 

“Not yet,” answers Jane; “ we have only 
just begun to cut some of it. However, 
thank Heaven! the weather looks as settled 
as possible; there is not a streak of watery 
lilac in the west.” 

My headache is almost gone, and I am be- 
ginning to think kindly of dinner—a subject 
from which all day until now my mind has 
hastily turned with a sensation of hideous 
inward revolt—by the time that the fat pony 
pulls up before the Old-World dark porch of 
a modest little house, which has bashfully 
hidden its original face under a veil of crowd- 
ed clematis-flowers and stalwart ivy. Set as 
in a picture-frame by the large, drooped ivy- 
leaves, I see a tall and moderately hard- 
featured gentleman, of middle age, perhaps, 
of the two, rather inclining toward elderly, 
smiling at us a little shyly. 

“This is my old man,” cries Jane, step- 
ping gayly out, and giving him a friendly, in- 
troductory pat on the shoulder.—“ Old man, 
this is Dinah.” 

Having thus been made known to each 
other, we shake hands, but neither of us can 
arrive at any thing pretty to say. Then I 
follow Jane into her little house, the little 
house for which she has so happily exchanged 
her tenth part of the large and noisy paternal 
mansion. It is an old house, and every thing 
about it has the moderate shabbiness of old 
age and long and careful wear. Little thick- 


and flower-scents lying in wait for you every- 
where—a silent, fragrant, childless house. 
To me, who have had oily locomotives snort- 
ing and racing through my head all day, its 
dumb sweetness seems like heaven. 

“ And, now that we have secured you, 
we do not mean to let you go in a hurry,” 
says Jane, hospitably, that night, at bedtime, 
lighting the candles on my dressing-table. 

“ You are determined to make my mouth 
water, I see,” say I, interrupting a yawn to 
laugh. “Lone, lone me, who have neither 
old man, nor dear little house, nor any pros- 
pect of ultimately attaining either.” 

“ But, if you honestly are not bored, you 
will stay with us a good bit?” she says, lay- 
ing her hand with kind entreaty on my sleeve. 
“St. George’s Channel is not lightly to be 
faced again.” 

“Perhaps I shall stay until you are 
obliged to go away yourselves to get rid of 
me,” return I, smiling. “Such things have 
happened. Yes, without joking, I will stay 
a month. Then, by the end of a month, if 
you have not found me out thoroughly, I 
think I may pass among men for a more 
amiable woman than I have ever yet had the 
reputation of.” 

A quarter of an hour later I am laying 
down my head among soft and snow-white 
pillows, and saying to myself that this deli- 
cious sensation of utter drowsy repose, of 
soft darkness and odorous quiet, is cheaply 
purchased, even by the ridiculous anguish 
which my own sufferings, and—hardly less 
than my own sufferings—the demoniac sights 
and sounds afforded by my fellow-passengers, 
caused me on board the accursed Leinster : 
“Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 

dark.” 
a 


CHAPTER II. 


“ We t, I cannot say that you look much 
rested,” says Jane, next morning, coming in 
to greet me, smiling and fresh (yes, skeptic 
of eighteen, even a woman of thirty-seven 
may look fresh in a print-gown on an August 
morning, when she has a well of lasting, 
quiet happiness inside her), coming in with a 
bunch of creamy gloire de Dijons in her hand 
for the breakfast-table. ‘ You look infinitely 
more fagged than you did when I left you 
last night.” 

“DoI?” say I, rather faintly. 

“Tam afraid you did not sleep much?” 
suggests Jane, a little crestfallen at the in- 
sult to her feather-beds implied by my wake- 
fulness. ‘‘Some people can never sleep the 
first night in a strange bed, and I stupidly 
forgot to ask whether you liked the feather- 
bed or mattress at the top.” 

“Yes, I did sleep,” I answer, gloomily. 
“T wish to Heaven I had not!” 

“ Wish—to—Heaven—you—had—not ?” 
repeats Jane, slowly, with a slight, astonished 
pause between each word, “ My dear child, 
for what other purpose did you go to bed?” 

““T—I had bad dreams,” say I, shuddering 
a little, and then taking her hand, roses and 
all, in mine. “ Dear Jane, do not think me 
quite run mad, but—but have you got 4 
‘ Bradshaw ’ in the house?” 








that I thought you would never recognize him 





walled rooms, dark and cool, with flowers 
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want with ‘Bradshaw ?’” says my hostess, 
her face lengthening considerably, and a 
slight tincture of natural coldness coming 
into her tone. 

“T know it seems rude—insultingly rude,” 
say I, still holding her hand and speaking al- 
most lachrymosely; “but do you know, my 
dear, I really am afraid that—that—I shall 
have to leave you—to-day ?” 

“To leave us?” repeats she, withdrawing 
her hand and growing angrily red. “ What! 
when not twenty-four hours ago you settled 
to stay a month with us? What have we 
done between then and now to disgust you 
with us?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” cry I, eagerly; “ how 
ean you suggest such a thing? I never had 
a kinder welcome nor ever saw a place that 
charmed me more; but—but—” 

“ But what ?” asks Jane, her color sub- 
siding, and looking a little mollified. 

“Tt is best to tell the truth, I suppose,” 
say I, sighing, “even though I know that 
you will laugh at me—will call me vaporish— 
sottishly superstitious; but I had an awful 
and hideous dream last night.” 

“Ts that all?” she says, looking relieved, 
and beginning to arrange her roses in an old 
china bowl. “And do you think that all 
dreams are confined to this house? I never 
heard before of their affecting any one special 
place more than another. Perhaps no sooner 
are you back in Dublin, in your own room 
and your own bed, than you will have a still 
worse and uglier one.” 

I shake my head. 
this house—about you.” 

“ About me?” she says, with an accent 
of a little aroused interest. 

“About you and your husband,” I an- 
swer, earnestly. “Shall I tell it you? 
Whether you say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ I must. 
Perhaps it came as a warning; such things 
have happened. Yes, say what you will, I 
cannot believe that any vision so consistent— 
so tangibly real and utterly free from the 
jumbled incongruities and unlikelinesses of 
ordinary dreams—could have meant nothing. 
Shall I begin?” 

“By all means,” answers Mrs. Watson, 
sitting down in an arm-chair and smiling 
easily. “I am quite prepared to listen—and 
disbelieve.” 

“You know,” say I, narratively, coming 
and standing close before her, “ how utterly 
tired out I was when you left me last night. 
I could hardly answer your questions for 
yawning. I do not think that I was ten min- 
utes in getting into bed, and it seemed lie 
heaven when I laid my head down on the 
pillow. I felt as if I should sleep till the 
Day of Judgment. Well, you know, when 
one is asleep one has, of course, no measure 
of time, and I have no idea what hour it was 
really ; but, at some time, in the blackest and 
darkest of the night, I seemed to wake. It 
appeared as if a noise had woke me—a noise 
which at first neither frightened nor sur- 
prised me in the least, but which seemed 
quite natural, and which I accounted for in 
the muddled, drowsy way in which one does 
account for things when half asleep. But, as 
I gradually grew to fuller consciousness, I 
found out, with a cold shudder, that the noise 


“But it was about 





I heard was not one that belonged to the 
night ; nothing that one could lay on wind in 
the chimney, or mice behind the wainscot, or 
ill-fitting boards. It was a sound of muffled 
struggling, and once I heard a sort of choked, 
strangled cry. I sat up in bed, perfectly 
numbed with fright, and for a moment could 
hear nothing for the singing of the blood in 
my head, and the loud battering of my heart 
against my side. Then I thought that if it 
were any thing bad—if I were going to be 
murdered—I had, at least, rather be in the 
light than the dark, and see in what sort of 
shape my fate was coming; so I slid out of 
bed and threw my dressing- gown over my 
shoulders. I had stupidly forgotten, in my 
weariness overnight, to put the matches by 
the bedside, and could not for the life of me 
recollect where they were. Also, my knowl- 
edge of the geography of the room was so 
small that, in the utter blackness, without 
even the palest, grayest ray from the window 
to help me, I was by no means sure in which 
direction the door lay. I can feel now the 
pain of the blowI gave this right side against 
the sharp corner of the table in passing; I 
was quite surprised this morning not to find 
the mark of a bruise there. At last, in my 
groping, I came upon the handle, and turned 
the key in the lock. It gave a little squeak, 
and again I stopped for a moment, overcome 
by ungovernable fear. Then I silently opened 
the door and looked out. You know that 
your door is exactly opposite mine. By the 
line of red light underneath it, I could see 
that, at all events, some one was awake and 
astir within, for the light was brighter than 
that given by a night-light. By the broader 
band of red light on the right side of it I 
could also perceive that the door was ajar. 
I stood stock-still and listened. The two 
sounds of struggling and chokedly crying had 
both ceased. ll the noise that remained 
was that as of some person quietl}? moving 
about on unbooted feet. ‘Perhaps Jane’s 
dog Smart is ill, and she is sitting up with it; 
she was saying last night, I remember, that 
she was afraid it was beginning with the dis- 
temper. Perhaps either she or her old man 
has been taken with some trifling temporary 
sickness. Perhaps the noise of crying out 
that I certainly heard was one of them fight- 
ing with a nightmare.’ Trying, by such-like 
suggestions, to hearten myself up, I stole 
across the passage aud peeped in—” 

I pause in my narrative. 

“ Well?” says Jane, a little impatiently. 

She has dropped her flowers. They lie in 
odorous, dewy confusion in her lap. She is 
listening rather eagerly. I cover my face 
with my hands. ‘Oh, my dear!” I cry, “I 
do not think I can go on. It was too dread- 
ful! Now, that I am telling it, I seem to be 
doing and hearing it ove: again—” 

“TI do not cal! it very kind to keep me 
on the rack,” she says, with a rather forced 
laugh. “Probably I am imagining some- 
thing much worse than the reality. For 
Heaven’s sake, speak up! What did you 
see ?” 

I take hold of her hand and continue: 
“You know that in your room the bed ex- 
actly faces the door. Well, when I looked in 
—looked in with eyes blinking at first, and 








dazzled by the long darkness they had been 
in, it seemed to me as if that bed were only 
one horrible sheet of crimson; but, as my 
sight grew clearer, I saw what it was that 
caused that frightful impression of universal 
red—” Again I pause with a gasp and feel- 
ing of oppressed breathing. 

“Go on! go on!” cries my companion, 
leaning forward, and speaking with some 
petulance. “Are you never going to get to 
the point ?” 

“Jane,” say I, solemnly, “do not laugh 
at me, nor pooh-pooh me, for it is God’s 
truth—as clearly and vividly as I see you 
now, strong, flourishing, and alive, so clearly, 
so vividly, with no more of dream haziness 
nor of contradiction in details than there is 
in the view I now have of this room and of 
you—lI saw you both—you and your husband, 
lying dead—murdered—drowned in your own 
blood !” ° 

“What! both of us?” she says, trying 
to laugh, but her healthy cheek has rather 
paled. 

“Both of you,” I answer, with growing 
excitement. ‘ You, Jane, had evidently been 
the one first attacked—taken off in your 
sleep—for you were lying just as you would 
have lain in slumber, only that across your 
throat from there to there” (touching first 
one ear and then. the other), “there was a 
huge and yawning gash.” 

“Pleasant!” replies she, with a slight 
shiver. 

“T never saw any one dead,” continue J, 
earnestly, “never until last night. I had 
not the faintest idea how dead people looked, 
even people who died quietly, nor has any 
picture ever given me at all a clear concep- 
tion of death’s dread look. How, then, could 
I have imagined the hideous contraction and 
distortion of feature, the staring, starting, 
open eyes—glazed, yet agonized—the tightly- 
clinched teeth that go to make up the pict- 
ure, that is now, this very minute, standing 
out in ugly vividness before my mind’s 
eye?” I stop, but she does not avail her- 
self of the pause to make any remark, neither 
does she look any longer at all laughingly in- 
clined. 

“ And yet,” continue I, with a voice shaken 
with emotion, “it was you, very you, not partly 
you and partly some one else, as is mostly 
the case in dreams, but as much you as the 
you I am touching now” ( laying my finger 
on her arm as I speak). 

“And my old man, Robin,” says poor 
Jane, rather tearfully, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “what about him? Did you see him? 
Was he dead, too?” 

“Tt was evidently he whom I had heard 
struggling and crying,” I answer, with a strong 
shudder, which I cannot keep down, “for it 
was clear that he had fought for his life. 
He was iying half on the bed and half on the 
floor, and one clinched hand was grasping a 
great piece of the sheet; he was lying dead 
downward, as if, after his last struggle, he 
had failen forward. All his gray hair was 
reddened and stained, and I could see that 
the rift in his throat was as deep as that in 
yours.” 

“T wish you would stop,” cries Jane, pale 
as ashes, and speaking with an accent of un- 
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willing terror; “you are making me quite 
sick!” 

-* | must finish,” I answer, earnestly ; “ since 
it has come in time I am sure it has come for 
some purpose. Listen to me till the end; it 
is very near.” She does not speak, and I 
take her silence for assent. “I was staring 
at you both in a stony way,” I go on, “ feel- 
ing—if I felt at all—that I was turning idiot- 
ic with horror—standing in exactly the same 


‘spot, with my neck craned to look round the 


door, and my eyes unable to stir from that 
hideous scarlet bed, when a slight noise, as 
of some one cautiously stepping on the car- 
pet, turned my stony terror into a living, 
quivering agony. I looked and saw a man, 
with his back toward me, walking across the 
room from the bed to the dressing-table. He 
was dressed in the dirty fustian of an ordi- 
nary workman, and in his hand he held a red, 
wet sickle. When he reached the dressing- 
table, he laid it down on the floor beside 
him, and began to collect all the rings, open 
the cases of the bracelets, and hurry the 
trinkets of all sorts into his pockets. While 
he was thus busy I caught a full view of the 
reflection of the face in the glass—” I stop 
for breath, my heart is panting almost as 
hardly as it seemed to pant during the awful 
moments I am describing. 

“ What was he like—what was he like?” 
cries Jane, greatly excited. “Did you see 
him distinctly enough to recollect his features 
Would you know him again if you 
saw him?” 

“Should I know my own face if I saw it 
in the glass?” I ask, scornfully. “TI see 
evéry line of it now more clearly than I do 
yours, though that is before my eyes, and 
the other only before my memory—” 

“ Well, what was he like ?—be quick, for 
Heaven’s sake!” 

“The first moment that I caught sight of 
him,” continue I, speaking quickly, “I felt 
certain that he was Irish; to no other na- 
tionality could such a type of face have be- 
longed. His wild, rough hair fell down over 
his forehead, reaching his shagged and over- 
hanging brows. He had the wide, grinning 
slit of a mouth—the long nose, the cunningly 
twinkling eyes—that one so often sees, in 
combination with a shambling gait and rag- 
ged tail-coat, at the railway-stations or in the 
harvest-fields at this time of year.” A pause, 
“T do not know how it came to me,” I go on 
presently ; “but I felt as convinced as if I had 
been told—as if I had known it for a positive 
fact—that he was one of your own laborers— 
one of your cwn harvest-men. Have you any 
Irishmen working for you?” 

“Of course, we have,” 
rather sharply; “but that proves nothing. 
Do not they, as you observed just now, come 
over in droves at this time of year for the 
harvest ?” 

“T am sorry,” say I, sighing. “I wish 
you had not. Well, let me finish; I have 
just done: I had been holding the door-han- 
dle mechanically in my hand; I suppose I 
pulled it unconsciously toward me, for the 
door-hinge creaked a litte, but quite audibly. 
To my unspeakable horror, the mari turned 
round, and saw me. Good Heaven! he would 
cut my throat too with that red, red reaping- 
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hook! I tried to get into the passage and 
lock the door, but the key was on the inside. 
I tried to scream, I tried to run; but voice 
and legs disobeyed me. The bed and room 
and man began to dance before me; a black 
earthquake seemed to swallow me vp; and I 
suppose I fell down in a swoon, When I 
awoke really, the blessed morning had come, 
and a robin was singing outside my window 
on an apple-bough. There—you have it all, 
and now let me look for a ‘ Bradshaw,’ for I 
am so frightened and unhinged that go I 
must.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“T must own that it has taken away ap- 
petite,” I say, with rather a sickly smile, as 
we sit round the breakfast-table. “I assure 
you that I mean no insult to your fresh eggs 
and bread-and-butter, but I simply cannot 
eat.” 

“Tt certainly was an exceptionally dread- 
ful dream,” says Jane, whose color has re- 
turned, and who is a good deal fortified and 
reassured by the influences of breakfast and 
of her husband’s skepticism ; for a condensed 
and shortened version of my dream has been 
told to him, and he has easily laughed it to 
scorn. ‘“ Exceptionally dreadful, chiefly from 
its extreme consistency and precision of de- 
tail. But still, you know, dear, one has had 
hideous dreams one’s self times out of mind, 
and they never came to any thing. I remem- 
ber once I dreamed that all my teeth came 
out in my mouth at once—double ones and 
all; but that was ten years ago, and they still 
keep their situations, nor did I about that 
time lose any friend, which, they say, such a 
dream is a sign of.” 

“You say that some unaccountable in- 
stinct told you that the hero of your dream 
was one of my own men,” says Robin, turning 


toward me with a covert smile of benevolent | 


contempt for my superstitiousness ; “did not 
I understand you to say so?” 

“Yes,” reply I, not in the least shaken 
by his hardly-veiled disbelief. “I do not 
know how it came to me, but I was as much 
persuaded of that, and am so still, as I am of 
my own identity.” 

“T will tell you of a plan, then, to prove 
the truth of your vision,” returns he, smiling. 
“T will take you through the fields this morn- 
ing, and you shall see all my men at work, 
both the ordinary staff and the harvest 
casuals, Irish and all. If among them you 
find the counterpart of Jane’s and my mur- 
derer” (a smile), “I will promise then—no, 
not even then can I promise to believe you, 
for there is such a family likeness between all 
Irishmen, at all events between all the Irish- 
men that one sees ou! of Ireland.” 

“Take me,” I say eagerly, jumping up, 
“now, this minute! You cannot be more 
anxious, nor half so anxious, to prove me a 
false prophet as I am to be proved one.” 

“T am quite at your service,” he an- 
swers, “‘as soon as you please.—Jenny, get 
your hat, and come too.” 

“ And if we do not find him,’ 
smiling playfully—“I think I am growing 
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pretty easy on that head—you will promise 








to eat a great deal of luncheon, and never 
mention ‘ Bradshaw’ again ?” 

“T promise,” reply I,-gravely. “And if, 
on the other hand, we do find him, you will 
promise to put no more obstacles in the way 
of my going, but will let me depart in peace, 
without taking any offence thereat.” 

“It is a bargain,” she says, gayly.—“ Wit- 
ness, Robin.” 

So we set off in the bright dewiness of 
the morning on our walk over Robin’s farm. 
It is a grand harvest-day, and the whitened 
sheaves are everywhere drying—drying in the 
genial sun. We have been walking for an 
hour, and both Jane and I are rather tired. 
The sun beats with all his late-summer 
strength on our heads, and takes the force 
and spring out of our hot limbs. 

“The hour of triumph is approaching,” 
says Robin, with a quiet smile, as we draw 
near an open gate through which a loaded 
wain, shedding ripe wheat-ears from its abun- 
dance as it crawls along, is passing. “ And 
time for it, too; it is a quarter-past twelve, 
and you have been on your legs for fully an 
hour.—Miss Bellairs, you must make haste 
and find the murderer, for there is only one 
more field to do it in.” 

“Ts not there?” I cry, eagerly. “Oh, I 
am glad! Thank Heaven, I begin to breathe 
again!” 

We pass through the open gate, and be- 
gin to tread across the stubble, for almost the 
last load has gone. 

“We must get nearer the hedge,” says 
Robin, “or you will not see their faces; they 
are all at dinner.” 

We do as he suggests. In the shadow of 
the hedge we walk close in front of the row 
of heated laborers, who, sitting or lying on 
the hedge-bank, are eating unattractive-look- 
ing dinners. I sean one face after another— 
honest, bovine English faces. I have seen a 
hundred thousand faces like each one of the 
faces now before me—very like, but the exact 
counterpart of none. We are getting to the 
end of the row, I beginning to feel rather 
ashamed, though infinitely relieved, and to 
smile at my own expense. I look again, and 
my heart suddenly stands still and turns to 
stone within me. He is there /—not a hand’s- 
breadth from me! Great God! how well I 


|} have remembered his face, even to the un- 


sightly small-pox seams, the shagged locks, 
the grinning, shut mouth, the little, sly, base 
eyes! He is employed in no murderous occu- 
pation now ; he is harmlessly cutting hunks 
of coarse bread and fat cold bacon with a 
clasp-knife; but yet I have no more doubt 
that it is he—he whom I saw with the crim- 
soned sickle in his stained hand—than I have 
that it is I who am stonily, shiveringly, star- 
ing at him. 

“Well, Miss Bellairs, who was right?” 
asks Robin’s cheery voice at my elbow. 
“Perish ‘Bradshaw’ and all his labyrinths! 
Are you satisfied now! Good Heavens!” 
(catching a sudden sight of my face) “ Ilow 
white youare! Do you mean to say that you 





| have found him at last? Impossible!” 

“Yes, I have found him,” I answer, ina 

low and unsteady tone. “I knew I should. 
Look, there he is!—close to us, the third 
from the end.” 
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I turn away my head, unable to bear the 
hideous recollections and associations that 
the sight of the man calls up, and I suppose 
that they both look. 

“Are you sure that you are not letting 
your imagination carry you away?” asks he, 
presently, in a tone of gentle, kindly remon- 
strance. “As I said before, these fellows 
are all so much alike; they have all the same 
look of debased, squalid cunning. Oblige me 
by looking once again, so as to be quite sure.” 

I obey. Reluctantly I look at him once 
again. Apparently, becoming aware that he 
is the object of our notice, he lifts his small 
dull eyes and looks back at me. It is the 
same face—they are the same eyes that turned 
from the plundered dressing-table to catch 
sight of me last night. “There is no mis- 
take,” I answer, shuddering from head to 
foot. “Take me away, please—as quick as 
you can—out of the field—home!” 

They comply, and over the hot fields and 
through the hot noon air we step silently 
homeward. As we reach the cool and ivied 
porch of the house, I speak for the first time. 
“You believe me now?” 

He hesitates. “I was staggered for a 
moment, I will own,” he answers, with candid 
gravity; “‘but I have been thinking it over, 
and on reflection I have come to the conclu- 


sion that the highly-excited state of your im- ; 


agination is answerable for the heightening 
of the resemblance which exists between all 
the Irish of that class into an identity with 
the particular Irishman you dreamed of, and 
whose face (by your own showing) you only 
saw dimly reflected in the glass.” 

“ Not dimly,” repeat I, emphatically, “ un- 
less I now see that sun dimly” (pointing to him, 
as he gloriously, blindingly, blazes from the 
sky). “* You will not be warned by me, then?” 
I continue, passionately, after an interval. 
“You will run the risk of my dream coming 
true—you will stay on here in spite of it? 
Oh, if I could persuade you to go from home 
—anywhere—anywhere—for a time, until the 
danger was past!” 

“And leave the harvest to itself?” an- 
swers he, with a smile of quiet sarcasm; “ be 
a loser of two or three hundred pounds, prob- 
ably, and a laughing-stock to my acquaintance 
into the bargain, and all for— what? A 
dream—a fancy—a nightmare!” 

“But do you know any thing of the man ? 
of his antecedents ?—of his character?” I 
persist, eagerly, 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“Nothing whatever; nothing to his dis- 
advantage, certainly. He came over with a 
lot of others a fortnight ago, and I engaged 
him for the harvesting. For any thing I have 


heard to the contrary, he is a simple, inoffen- | 


sive fellow enough.” 

Iam silenced, but not convinced. I turn 
to Jane. “ You remember your promise: you 
will now put no more hinderances in the way 
of my going?” 

“You do not mean to say that you are go- 
ing, really ?” says Jane, who is looking rather 
awed by what she calls the surprising coinci- 
dence, but is still a good deal heartened up 
by her husband’s want of faith. 

“T do,” reply I, emphatically. “I should 
go stark, staring mad if I were to sleep an- 





gone, 





other night in that room. I shall go to Ches- | inclined to be tipsy and quarrelsome, he paid 


ter to-night, and cross to-morrow from Holy- 
head.” 

Ido as I say. I make my maid, to her 
extreme surprise, repack my just-unpacked 
wardrobe, and take an afternoon train to 
Chester. As I drive away with bag and bag- 
gage down the leafy lane, I look back and 
see my two friends standing at their gate. 
Jane is leaning her head on her old man’s 
shoulder, and looking rather wistfully after 
me; an expression of mingled regret for my 
departure, and vexation at my folly, clouding 
their kind and happy faces. At least my last 
living recollection of them is a pleasant one. 


—_\_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tne joy with which my family welcome 
my return is largely mingled with surprise, 
but still more largely with curiosity, as to the 
cause of my so sudden reappearance. But I 
keep my own counsel. I have a reluctance 
to give the real reason, and possess no inven- 
tive faculty in the way of lying, so I give 
none. I say, “I am back; is not that enough 
for you? Set your minds at rest, for that is 
as much as you will ever know about the mat- 
ter.” 

For one thing, I am occasionally rather 
ashamed of my conduct. It is not that the 
impression produced by my dream is effaced, 
but that absence and distance from the scene 
and the persons of it have produced their 
natural weakening effect. Once or twice 
during the voyage, when writhing in laugh- 
uble torments in the ladies’ cabin in the steam- 
boat, I said to myself, “ Most likely you are a 
fool!” I, therefore, continually ward off the 
cross-questionings of my family with what 
defensive armor of silence and evasion I may. 

“T feel convinced it was the husband,” 
says one of my sisters, after a long catechism, 
which, as usual, has resulted in nothing. 
“You are too loyal to your friend to own it, 
but I always felt sure that any man who 
could take compassion on that poor, peevish 
old Jane must be some wonderful freak of 
Nature. Come, confess. Is not he a cross 
between an orang-outang and a Methodist 
parson ?” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” reply I, in 
some heat, recalling the libelled Robin’s 
clean, fresh-colored, human face. “ You will 
be very lucky if you ever secure any one half 
so kind, pleasant, and gentleman-like.” 

Three days after my return, I received a 
letter from Jane: 

“ Weston Hopse, CAULFIELD. 

“My pear Dinan: I hope you are safe 
home again, and that you have made up your 
mind that two crossings of St. George’s Chan- 
nel within forty-eight hours are almost as 
bad as having your throat cut, according to 
the programme you laid out for ws. I have 
good news for you. Our murderer-elect is 
After hearing of the connection that 
there was to be between us, Robin naturally 
was rather interested in him, and found out 
his name, which is the melodious one of 
Watty Doolan. After asking his name, he 
asked other things about him, and, finding 
that he never did a stroke of work, and was 





and packed him off at once. He is now, I 
hope, on his way back to his native shores, 
and, if he murder anybody, it will be you, my 
dear. Good-by, Dinah. Hardly yet have I 
forgiven you for the way in which you fright- 
ened me with your graphic description of 
poor Robin and me, with our heads loose 
and waggling. 
“ Ever yours, affectionately, 
“Jane Watson.” 


I fold up this note with a feeling of ex- 
ceeding relief, and a thorough faith that I 
have been a superstitious, hysterical fool. 
More resolved than ever am I to keep the 
reason of my return profoundly secret from 
my family. The next morning but one we 
are all in the breakfast-room after breakfast, 
hanging about, and looking at the papers. 
My sister has just thrown down the Times, 
with a pettish exclamation that there is noth- 
ing in it, and that it really is not worth while 
paying threepence a day to see nothing but 
advertisements and police-reports. I pick it 
up as she throws it down, and look listlessly 
over its tall columns from top to bottom. 
Suddenly my listlessness vanishes. What is 
this that I am reading?—this in staring 
capitals ? 

TRAGEDY AT CAULFIELD.—Dov- 

BLE Murper.” 

I am in the middle of the paragraph be- 
fore I realize what it is : 

“From an early hour of the morning this 
village has been the scene of deep and painful 
excitement in consequence of the discovery of 
the atrocious murder of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
of Weston House, two of its most respected 
inhabitants. It appears that the deceased had 
retired to rest on Tuesday night at their usual 
hour, and in their usual health and spirits. 
The house-maid, on going to call them at the 
accustomed hour on Wednesday morning, re- 
ceived no answer, in spite of repeated knock- 
ing. She, therefore, at length opened the door 
and entered. The rest of the servants, at- 
tracted by her cries, rushed to the spot, and 
found the unfortunate gentleman and lady 
lying on the bed with their throats cut from 
ear to ear. Life must have been extinct for 
some hours, as they were both perfectly cold. 
The room presented a hideous spectacle, being 
literally swimming in blood. A reaping-hook, 
evidently the instrument with which the crime 
was perpetrated, was picked up near the door. 
An Irish laborer of the name of Watty Doo- 
lan, discharged by the lamented gentleman a 
few days ago on account of misconduct, has 
already been arrested on strong suspicion, as 
at an early hour on Wednesday morning he 
was seen by a farm-laborer, who was going to 
his work, washing his waistcoat at a retired 
spot in the stream which flows through the 
meadows below the scene of the murder. On 
being apprehended and searched, several small 
articles of jewelry, identified as having be- 
longed to Mr. Watson, were discovered in his 
possession.” 

I drop the paper and sink into a chair, 
feeling deadly sick. 

So you see that my dream came true, after 
all. 

The facts narrated in the above story oc- 
curred in Ireland. The only liberty I have 
taken with them is in translating them to 
England. 


“ SHOCKING 
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YOUNG JAPAN. 





OR the past ten years the Government 

of Japan has sent many young men 
from that country to educational establish- 
ments in Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
but principally to the United States. l- 
though sufficient time has elapsed to pass an 
opinion on the results of the education of the 
young Orientals in the Western countries, few, 
if any, reliable facts have been published as 
yet in regard to this subject. And yet it is 
not only exceedingly interesting, but its im- 
portance, for several reasons, cannot be over- 
rated. 

In the first place, trustworthy informa- 
tion in regard to this question would throw 
considerable light on the comparative value 
of education in the various countries we have 
mentioned above ; it would also show in what 
degree the Japanese race is susceptible of 
Western civilization. But what is of by far 
greater importance, in view of the constantly- 
growing commercial intercourse between Ja- 
pan and the United States, the successful edu- 
cation of young Japanese in this country 
would not only cause their government to 
send constantly larger numbers of youths to 
our colleges and universities, but, in view of 
the advantages thus obtained, to introduce a 
general system of simjlar instruction in its 
own empire. 

Western culture and civilization would be 
allowed an equal chance with the ancient one 
of Japan—with the ultimate prospect of a 
brilliant triumph in favor of the former—and 
the relations between the two countries would 
inevitably become more and more intimate 
and friendly. Another interesting point con- 
nected with this subject is the question, What 
influence has the religious instruction of the 
young Japanese in the Western countries ez- 
ercised upon their minds, and what will be 
its effect upon their countrymen at home ? 

Inasmuch as very little has been pub- 
lished about all this, we believe that the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the Japanese 
students at Rutgers College, at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, which has been obtained 
from trustworthy sources, will prove inter- 
esting and profitable reading : 

New Brunswick, from its fine situation 
and healthful location, has always been a 
sort of headquarters in the United States for 
the Japanese. It was among the first to re- 
ceive them, and ever since has had always a 
considerable number pursuing their studies. 
At present there are about twenty-five resi- 
dent in the city. Three are members of 
Rutgers College, seventeen are attending the 
grammar-school, and others are studying wit 
private tutors. 

The first Japanese who came to New 
Brunswick were directed thither by Rev. 
Messrs. Brown and Verbeck, missionaries in 
Japan, by whom several of the young men 
were taught English. Mr. Verbeck is now 
the president of the Imperial University at 
Yeddo. ~The first two Oriental students 
entered college in December, 1866. They 

were sent over by the Prince of Hiogo. They 
were brothers, and were aged respectively 
twenty and twenty-five. Numagua, the eld- 


| recently, the three sons of Iwakura, the head 





est, after rapidly advancing in his studies, 
became so exhausted by his labors that he 
was forced to return to Japan, where he af- 
terward died. Ici, the youngest, remained 
in this country, and graduated with the high- 
est honors three years ago. He is now a 
general in the imperial army, and contem- 
plates revisiting the United States next year. 
It has been mainly through the endeavors of 
this young man that other young noblemen 
were permitted to come to this country. 

In August 1867, Koosakabe came to New 
Brunswick. He was from the province Achi- 
zen, in Southern Japan. He was a young 
man of rare and versatile talent, and learned 
to read and speak English fluently in nine 
months after entering college. He died of 
consumption in 1870, and lies buried in the 
church - yard at New Brunswick, in a lot 
purchased by the Japanese Government. In 
1868 another instalment came, consisting of 
Soogiwoora, Nagdi, Mattsmulla, and Idila. 
They were all fine, robust specimens of Jap- 
anese nationality, and gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves during their stay. They 
were originally sent to London by Prince 
Satsuma, under charge of Mr. Oliphant, the 
English Secretary of Legation to Japan. 
While in London, they were taught by Mr. 
Harris, the founder of the peculiar religious 
society at Brockton. They became dissatis- 
fied, however, and came to this country as 
mentioned. Mr. Mori, the present Japanese 
minister to the United States, was one of 
these students. Nagai returned to Japan in 
1870, and is now in the employ of the govern- 
ment as Assistant Minister of Finance. Since 
he assumed that station, he has secured the 
services of three young American account- 
ants, whom he knew in New Brunswick, who 
reside with him and his father—one of the 
most powerful princes of the empire. Soogi- 
woora was still attending Rutgers College 
when the embassy came to the United States, 
and is now with them in Europe as principal 
secretary. He speaks English perfectly, and 
is a man of solid and extensive attainments, 
His talents were of the utmost service to the 
embassy while here, and his admirable speech 
in their behalf at the banquet in Boston, in- 
dicates the confidence of the ambassadors in 
him. 

Kato, a son of the admiral of the tycoon, 
with two others, Takaki and Tomita, entered 
Rutgers a year later. The former is nowa 
cadet in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Takaki has been appointed as an attaché of 
the Japanese legation at Washington, and 
Tomita has recently been announced as the 
Japanese consul at New-York City. More 


of the Japanese embassy, have come to re- 
side at New Brunswick. They are remark- 
ably talented young men, and their acquisi- 
tion of the English language has been sur- 
prisingly rapid. 

The rank of those who have been in New 
Brunswick has been various. The highest at 
present is Shizi, who is a son of Hugee, next 
in rank to the royal family. Several sons of 
daimios are attending college. 

Recently another instalment of students 
arrived, who will study particularly banking 








are the sons of the merchant-princes of Japan; 
the father of one of them is reputed to be 
worth fifty million dollars. After master- 
ing the English language, and the general 
principles of trade and commerce, they will 
then enter banking-houses in this country to 
obtain an actual knowledge of the working of 
our system of banking. 

The young men who come to New Bruns. 
wick are first trained in English, on a system 
somewhat resembling the Ollendorff. They 
are next assigned to arithmetic and other 
elementary subjects. They make astonishing 
progress ; in four or five months they acquire 
the English language so that they can pur- 
sue their studies in the same books and 
classes as the American boys. Being gener- 
ally a little older and more mature, they usu- 
ally outstrip their foreign classmates in the 
grammar-school. By extra study during the 
summer, they nearly always are able to be 
advanced a year in their studies at the begin 
ning of each year, so that they prepare fo» 
entering college in about one-half the time es 
the boys with whom they are first classed. It 
has been found by experience in New Bruns- 
wick that the Japanese students do better 
when put in regular classes and carried 
through regular courses of study along with 
the American boys. 

The character of the Japanese students is 
admirable: not a single exception has been 
observed in all who have attended Rutgers 
College; their habits are most exemplary. 
They have no vices, are quiet, orderly, and 
diligent, and are very popular among the 
American students; they enter with much 
zest into all the plans and enjoyments of the 
natives—row well, swim well, play foot-ball, 
and are eager to engage in active games. 

Their religion is an amalgamation, of 
Buddhism with the ancient national religion 
called Sintooism. The higher classes, how- 
ever, are followers of Confucius. They reject 
idol-worship entirely, and found their rules 
of life on philosophical notions. 

The recent action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in regard to the establishment of a new 
religion is believed to be an effort to reconcile 
differences in national belief by combining 
principles taken from all their prevailing sys- 
tems, and also from the Bible and Christianity. 
It seems like a struggle after light, and an 
evidence of dissatisfaction with past super- 
stitions. 

The empire is exceedingly liberal im its 
treatment of religious sects ; while there is an 
established religion, 2s in England, little or 
no interference is used toward those who be- 
lieve differently. When the young men come 
to this country, they seem to be left by their 
government entirely free to study and inves- 
tigate the religious institutions of foreign 
countries. They usually show great eager- 
ness to understand about our religion. A 
few who have been in New Brunswick have 

professed Christianity. Their doing so has 
not interfered with their relations with their 
government. They learn in this country what 
is very important for them—that is, religious 
toleration. They see here the entire success 
of the plan of allowing freedom to all reli- 
gions, and they cannot carry back a more im- 





and finance. They are called Mitsues, and 
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The education of so many leading young 
men in this country will certainly exert a 
wide influence at home. They carry back 
not only the learning and culture which they 
have acquired, but also liberal notions con- 
cerning the relations between the govern- 
ment and the people. 





PECULIARITIES OF HAND- 
WRITING. 


HIRTY years ago, Edgar A. Poe pub- 
lished, in Graham’s Magazine, a series 

of “Papers on Autography,” in which he 
maintained, with his usual brilliant original- 
ity, that the character of a man could be de- 
termined by his handwriting. To establish 
his theory, fac-similes of the autographs of 
more than one hundred American authors 
were given; and the conclusions he deduced 
were convincing, if not in all cases correct. 
My friend Mrs. Anne Crane Seemuller, the 
author of “Emily Chester,” ‘“ Opportunity,” 
etc., is a firm believer in the affinity existing 
between character and handwriting. She 
possesses the gift of being able to read a per- 
son’s character by his handwriting. This 
power I have often tested by showing her the 
writing of people whom she did not know, and 
asking her to give me a description of them 
from their chirography. She never failed in 
a single instance in turnishing a perfectly cor- 
rect description of their character. 

Chesterfield, whose handwriting displays 
that graceful elegance we might expect to 
find in the most polished gentleman of the 
eighteenth century, declared that “every man 
who has the use of his eyes*and his right 
hand can write whatever hand he pleases.” 
This is going a little too far. If Byron, 
who had “the use of his eyes and his right 
hand,” could have written “whatever hand 
he pleased,” is it natural to suppose that he 
would have written his wretched school-boy 
scrawl? or would Macaulay have written his 
sprawling hand? or would Napoleon I. have 
written the worst hand on record—so bad 
that his letters to Josephine from Germany 
were sometimes mistaken for maps of the 
seat of war? They had not the same reason 
for writing badly as that given by a college- 
student to his guardian, when reproved for 
his chirography. “It is all very well to tell 
me to write better,” said the young man, who 
found more pleasure in using his hand in base- 
ball than in writing, “but, if I were to write 
better, people would find out how I spell.” 

There are national peculiarities of hand- 
writing, as there are’national peculiarities of 
physiognomy. The vivacity of the French- 
man, the delicacy of the Italian, and the pride 
of the Spaniard, are as perceptible in their 
handwriting as the slowness of the phlegmatic 
German and the reserve of the Englishman in 
theirs. So true is this that it has been ob- 
served of English boys educated in France 
that they naturally cling to the English man- 
ner of writing. The Americans, being made 
up from all the nations of the earth, have 
no national peculiarity of handwriting. 

Not to be able to write at all was once the 
boast of knights and gentlemen. From the 





original Magna Charta, which is preserved in 
the British Museum, it would appear that 
neither King John nor any of his nobles could 
sign their own names. Indeed, at a much 
later period in England it was considered the 
sign of a gentleman to write a bad hand. 
This absurd notion, however, only prevailed 
among the silly court-fops and “curled dar- 
lings of fashion.” The statesmen of England 
have generally written excellent hands: Can- 
ning’s was exquisite; the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s clear and noble; Sir Robert Peel’s was 
very legible, but too mercantile for beauty; 
Lord Derby wrote a beautiful hand; Lord 
Palmerston’s handwriting was a model of 
penmanship; Earl Russell writes very fine; 
William Pitt wrote a very flowing hand; Mr. 
Gladstone writes a beautifully neat and regu- 
lar hand, 

While Queen Elizabeth was princess, she 
wrote a beautiful hand, clear and regular. 
After she had been queen some time, a mel- 
ancholy change took place. The letters be- 
came thin and spiteful, the lines irregular— 
an ugly, old maid’s version of her former 
hand. Mary Queen of Scots wrote a fine, 
graceful feminine hand, indicating sweetness 
and nobility. Any one looking at the writing 
of these two queens would very readily know 
which belonged to the cruel Elizabeth, and 
which to the gentle Mary. Queen Victoria’s 
signature is beautifully formed, with each let- 
ter clearly cut. In marked contrast are the 
signatures of the three Napoleons. The first 
wrote a mere scrawl, no letters formed, no 
words completely written out; the second 
wrote a fair, large, handsome hand; while the 
third Napoleon writes a neat, running, easy, 
and very legible hand. Cromwell wrote a 
large, bold, and steady hand. George IV. 
wrote a magnificent, sweeping hand. Henry 
VIII. wrote a strong, bold, and determined 
hand, while that of Charles II. was a running 
scrawl. 

The poets have generally written charac- 
teristic hands. Gray wrote with elaborate 
neatness and regularity; Leigh Hunt, with 
the utmost grace and beauty; Rogers, who 
corrected his verses until the polish nearly 
wore out the thought, wrote a careful and fin- 
ished hand; Tom Moore, an easy, running 
hand; Shakespeare’s handwriting, like his 
poetry, is the most remarkable the world has 
ever seen; Wordsworth wrote a very ordi- 
nary hand (it has iong been my private opin- 
ion that he wrote very ordinary poetry—this 
opinion I now take the liberty of making pub- 
lic); Walter Savage Landor wrote a bold and 
vigorous hand (his middle name indicated his 
nature); Edgar A. Poe’s handwriting was 
strikingly beautiful, and as clear, regular, 
and legible as print (to his handsome pen- 
manship he was indebted for his first success 
in literature, the prize offered by a Baltimore 
literary paper for the best tale having been 
awarded to him—“ the first of geniuses who 
had written legibly”); T. Buchanan Read 
wrote a picturesque and pleasing hand, com- 
bining the grace of the poet with the freedom 
of the painter; N. P. Willis wrote a careless, 
dashing hand; Keats’s handwriting was bold, 
but rather clerky, and neither beautiful nor 
picturesque, as we might expect from the au- 
thor of the exquisite “Eve of St. Agnes;” 





the chirography of Sir Walter Scott will dis- 
appoint all lovers of his delightful composi- 
tions—it is utterly devoid of character, be- 
ing formed in early manhood by copying law- 
papers. 

Of livihg poets, Alfred Tennyson is uni- 
versally regarded as the first. His handwrit- 
ing is chaste and classic, exhibiting the same 
elaborate finish that is so characteristic of 
his poetry. Longfellow’s handwriting dis- 
plays vigor and poetical beauty; Bryant’s 
penmanship would make the fortune of a 
merchant’s clerk, but it is not the graceful 
hand we would look for in so fine a poet; 
Aubrey de Vere writes a very gentlemanly 
hand, neat and elegant, but wanting in vigor 
and strength; Paul H. Hayne writes a most 
dainty hand, with many quaint and curious 
little flourishes ; Father Ryan, author of “The 
Conquered Banner,” writes a charmingly grace- 
ful hand, most pleasing to read; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s handwriting is sprawling, illegible, 
decidedly bad ; that of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the genial “ autocrat,” is remarkably finished, 
with a graceful and picturesque quaintness. 

Some handwritings are ineffably bad. 
Among these I will mention that of J. Feni- 
more Cooper—it looks as if written with a 
blunt -pen; that of Reverdy Johnson, which 
is an illegible, unformed scratch, rivalling 
Napoleon’s in badness; that of Horace Gree- 
ley, which is remarkable for its illegibility. 
In this preéminence for bad handwriting, 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, must 
not be forgotten; he wrote like one more 
familiar with the shears than the pen—in 
truth, a vile hand. Dickens wrote a very 
poor hand, extremely illegible—what printers 
call “ bad copy.” 

Washington wrote a firm, dignified, manly 
hand. Franklin’s handwriting was large and 
bold. Edward Everett’s was exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; it blended the deliberation of the states. 
man with the grace and cultivation of the 
scholar. Washington Allston wrote a legible 
and picturesque hand. Chief-Justice Chase, 
when a young man, wrote a hand of renark- 
able beauty; it has, of late years, lost some- 
thing of its original force and grace. With 
him, a good handwriting, as Chesterfield said 
of good manners, is the best letter of recom- 
mendation. I know of a young man who was 
appointed private secretary to the chief-jus- 
tice on account of the excellence of his hand- 
writing. Fortunately he possessed all the 
other requirements for the position. General 
Robert E. Lee wrote an open, frank, and no- 
ble hand. 

Feminine handwriting displays little or no 
individuality; a painful uniformity of style 
has long been the prevailing characteristic of 
female chirography. The elder Disraeli, in a 
paper on “ Autographs,” in the “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” says: “A bevy of beauties 
will now write such fac-similes of each other 
that, in a heap of letters presented to the 
most sharp-sighted lover to select that of his 
mistress—thougk, like Bassanio among the 
caskets, his happiness should be risked on 
the choice—he would despair of fixing on the 
right one, all appearing to have come from the 
same rolling-press.” There are, however, a 
few brilliant exceptions to this general rule, 
L. E. L. and the Hon. Mrs. Norton are re- 
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markable for the beauty as well as the ori- 
ginality of their handwriting; that of Char- 
lotte Bronté, though small, was very legible 
and exquisitely neat. Mrs. Hemans wrote a 
graceful, running hand; Augusta J. Evans 
writes a bold, strong hand, like a fhan. 


Eveene L, Dipter. 





PAINTINGS IN POMPEII. 


OT long since I witnessed in Pompeii 

the disinterment of a house, on the 
walls of which were some strikingly beautiful 
frescos, The scene suggested an article on 
the process of excavation, the appearance of 
the paintings, the methods used to preserve 
them, with a brief reference to the most re- 
markable of.the vast number discovered. 

Every intelligent reader knows that Pom- 
peii was a walled city, of an elliptical form, 
on the southern shore of the Bay of Naples, 
at the foot of Vesuvius, and was buried by an 
eruption of that voleano in the year 79. It 
has attracted a large attention since its dis- 
covery in 1748, and so much has been written 
about.it that we are apt to imagine it was an 
extensive and populous city. 

The truth is, it was a little town only 
about a mile wide and two miles long, and 
had less than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Its streets were very narrow. Its houses, of 
only two stories, were divided into many little 
rooms, the most of them not more than ten 
feet square. The wooden roof over them was 
burned by the shower of red-hot ashes which 
filled the interior space, and covered all edi- 
fices so deeply that the site of the place was 
forgotten for more than sixteen hundred years. 

Domestic life in Pompeii was very differ- 
ent from what it is with us. Its inhabitants 
had few of the associations we cherish for 
home. They lived in the courts, the baths, 
the amphitheatre. Their houses had sleeping- 
rooms hardly large enough to admit a mod- 
ern bed, and sitting-rooms and eating-rooms 
were of similar petty dimensions. But the 
walls of even the poorest dwellings were or- 
namented with frescos, and in the houses of 
the wealthy there was a display of rare grace 
and beauty. 

On arriving at Pompeii, I was fortunate 
to find that a number of laborers were re- 
moving the ashes and stones from a small 
room which, in the progress of excavations, 
had just been reached. They were filling lit- 
tle baskets with the light débris, and a score 
of boys and girls were carrying these baskets 
on their heads, to empty the contents outside 
the city walls. 

As fast as the workmen dug their way in- 
to the centre of the room, the ashes fell down 
from the walls, disclosing first the head, then 
the shoulders, then the arms, then the chest, 
of many graceful forms, while I stood watch- 
ing the process, and wondering what scene 
the frescos might represent. 

he coloring-matter of the frescos, on ex- 
pecure to the air, from which it has been 
excluded for so many centuries, frequently 
peels off. To prevent this, and to keep the 
paintings in their primitive vivid tints, a coat 
of sizing or glue is at once spread over them 
by a workman, who has his pot and brush in 





hand. Afterward, if the stucco of the entire 
wall can be detached, it is removed and 
carried to the museum at Naples, twelve 
miles distant. There we can see them in 
colors just as bright to-day as they were 
when they were first painted. 

Of course many are ruined, either in the 
process of transference from the wall, or in 
the transportation; and others are injured by 
fractures. But between two and three thou- 
sand have been received in the museum, and 
this is the place to study them. The visit to 
Pompeii is chiefly interesting as showing their 
original position. 

Dr. John Bell, the celebrated English 
anatomist, who, more than fifty years ago, 
studied these paintings with the greatest ad- 
miration of their anatomical truthfulness and 
grace, says: “There is no doubt that this 
museum must be considered as the most in- 
teresting in the world.” Its treasures have 
been vastly increased since Dr. Bell’s visit. 
A later writer, Mr. George 8. Hillard, in his 
“* Six Months’ in Italy,” says: “ The number 
of paintings which the excavations of Pom- 
peii have brought to light is astonishing. The 
use of this form of decoration in ornamenting 
the walls of houses was universal. The gen- 
eral character of these paintings is light, 
airy, and sportive. Those heathen views of 
life and death which breathe through the 
poetry of Horace, in expectations to crowd 
the short span of life with music, wine, and 
flowers, before the dark hour of renunciation 
came, shed also a sunny gleam of grace and 
beauty along the walls of Pompeii. Female 
dancers, draped and undraped, bacchantes 
and fauns, groups of Mars and Venus, 
nymphs, centaurs, and rope-dancers, are fre- 
quently - recurring subjects. Animals are 
sometimes represented in grotesque posi- 
tions and quaint combinations, which remind 
us of Granville’s illustrations of La Fontaine. 
Many of them are full of comic power, and 
instinct with the sense of the ludicrous—not 
unlike the caricatures of modern times. The 
aim of the artist seems to have been to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of agreeable sensations, 
and to exclude every object which could bring 
the shadow of reflection over the spectator’s 
mind, Every thing must suggest life and 
movement, the opening bloom of pleasure, 
and the sparkling foam of careless mirth.” 

It would be a great mistake, however, to 
suppose, as the writer here quoted seems to 
have imagined, that ornament and pleasure 
were .the chief object of these paintings. 
They subserved a palpable and most impor- 
tant use. They were the books of that age. 
It will be remembered that printing was then 
unknown. Some manuscripts were in cifcu- 
lation, but were read only by the learned. 
The common people were instructed by this 
picture-writing. It was the child’s primer. 
It preserved the traditions of the past. It re- 
vealed the poet’s dream. Adventures of war, 
diplomacy, love, high feats of arms, memo- 
rable scenes of former days, the delights of 
romance and anecdote, all was told on those 
pictured walls. They led to inquiry, created 
mental activity, gave a topic to conversa- 
tion, strengthened the memory, the judgment, 
the taste, and formed the chief intellectual 
nutriment of the age. 





Accustomed, as we are, to the printed 
word, it is not easy for us to measure the im- 
portant service which painting then rendered. 
The page of a book is a poor avenue to the 
mind compared with the vivid tints of a bold 
and graceful picture. Here the whole scene 
flashed at once upon the mind with un- 
equalled vivacity and power. Overrating our 
lettered books, we underrate the previous use 
of picture-writing ; and probably few persons 
are aware how much this last accounts for a 
vast number of phrases embedded in all an- 
cient languages. At the present day we are 
coming to see the importance of pictorial rep- 
resentations as increasing the interest of the 
printed page; and hence the growing popu- 
larity of illustrated journals and books. 

Scenes from the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey” 
are frequent on the walls of Pompeii; and 
here is a proof of the common familiarity 
with the poetry of Homer. Probably the 
dwellers in those buried houses better knew 
the works of the blind old man of Scio than 
the like number of people in any modern 
city. The events he describes start into life 
in some of the most finished frescos—such, 
for example, as the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Achilles recognized at the court of Lyco- 
medes, Agamemnon conducting Briseis to the 
vessel that is to bear her away, the entrance 
of the Wooden Horse within the walls of 
Troy, ete. 

All visitors to the museum are struck 
with the life-like portraiture and graceful 
forms of these frescos. In naturalness, 
freedom, boldness, and beauty, they are far 
in advance of what is done, for the most 
part, at the present day. How strange it 
seems that, while the art of painting was lost 
in the dark @ges, and Giotto and Cimabue 
and their contemporaries were struggling to 
redeem it from hideous conventional types, 
there were thousands of paintings on the 
walls of Pompeii that excel all their highest 
productions, and now offer to the world works 
which Raphael could hardly equal ! 

From what we have said of the size of the 
rooms in the houses, it will be inferred that 
these pictures are not large. I felt an interest 
in measuring many of them. One of the largest 
is nine feet high and six feet wide. It repre- 
sents Telephus, a son of Hercules, nourished 
by ahind. His mother had been driven to a 
desolate part of Arcadia by her angry father, 
and here she gave birth to her son. Hercules 
was surprised to find the boy receiving nour- 
ishment from his four-footed nurse, while a 
goddess reveals to him the kingly power to 
which the lad will attain. Nothing can sur- 
pass the ease and grace of the noble form of 
Hercules ; and the groupmg of the figures, the 
attitude, the drapery, the accessories, form a 
perfect model of artistic skill. 

One of the smallest pictures is only eight 
inches square. It is a view of an ancient 
port, supposed to be Pozzuoli. The rocks 
of the shore, the shipping, the wharves, the 
adjacent houses, men rowing and fishing, are 
represented with great distinctness. Its per- 
spective is defective, and probably the artist 
aime2 rather at correctness of outline than 
accuracy of details. 

A striking picture tells the whole story 
of Theseus delivering the Athenians from 
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sending sever boys and girls to be destroyed 
by the Minotaur of Crete. The noble figure 
of the hero is represented as holding his club 
in his hand, while the monster lies dead at 
his feet. Boys and girls are pressing around 
their deliverer, embracing his hands and legs, 
in attitudes of the intensest joy and gratitude, 
and the whole scene starts into wonderful 
life. 

The old classic story of Andromeda, the 
scene of which is at Jaffa, on the coast of 
Judea, is pictured with simplicity and unsur- 
passed power. The sea-monster, sent by Nep- 
tune to ravage the coast, is approaching, with 
open mouth and horrid teeth, to devour An- 
dromeda, chained to the rock. Perseus, with 
sword in hand, and the head of Medusa at 
his side, approaches to deliver her. Art has 
rarely depicted with more power a look of 
mingled surprise and gratitude. 

The story of Ariadne abandoned on the 
island of Naxos, seems to have been a favor- 
ite, for it is found several times pictured on 
the walls of Pompeii. This most beautiful 
woman is looking eagerly to the retreating 
ship of Theseus. Behind her is a winged 
figure, supposed to represent her guardian 
attendant, who is pointing in agony, to the 
fast - disappearing lover, while Cupid stands 
weeping on one side. From this striking 
picture many facts are seen, at a glance, per- 
taining to the appearance of ancient ships, 
and to the arrangement of the hair, and of 
neck- and arm-ornaments. An old Italian 
writer, commenting on this picture, suggests 
that it was regarded as a lecture to all young 
women, warning them against trusting the 
promises of faithless lovers. 

Cupid conducting Diana to the sleeping 
Endymion, is a picture found both at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. Did it symbolize the 
interest which celestial beings sometimes feel 
for individual mortals? The shepherd En- 
dymion is represented as having surpassing 
beauty; while Diana, who is led to him by 
Cupid, is portrayed in full voluptuous out- 
lines. Her head is surrounded by a nimbus, 
precisely such as the Roman Catholic Church 
uses to designate saints. ‘The employment 
of the nimbus,” says Lord Lindsey, in his 
“Christian Art,” “ was common in India, Per- 
sia, Egypt, Greece, long before its adoption 
by the Papal Church.” 

There are pictures which show a love of 
mirth and fun. A parrot, harnessed to a 
chariot, and guided by a grasshopper, is sup- 
posed to be a caricature of some notorious 
character. Little-winged genii are seen play- 
ing at the occupations of man. Some are 
making shoes, others imitating the work of 
carpenters, and still others are busy at the 
wine-press. We instantly see how these va- 
rious trades were followed, and the vivacity 
and mirth of these little sprightly, laughing 
creatures are depicted with great power. 

I have now named only a few of the pict- 
ures which arrested my eye as I walked in 
the galleries of the museum. -I must not 
close without referring to the mosaics, also 
transferred to Naples from the houses of 
Pompeii, where they were found either on 
the floors or on the borders of the rooms. 
Fruits, flowers, animals, beautiful patterns, 
grotesque caricatures, all in colors just as 





bright as when first employed, make it al- 
most impossible to think that eighteen cen- 
turies have passed since they were made. 

A little mosaic, only a foot square, has 
been often named as one of the most beauti- 
ful yet discovered. It represents the master 
of the chorus instructing his actors in their 
parts. He is sitting in a chair in the place 
devoted to these rehearsals, and is surround- 
ed by performers. At his feet, on a stool, 
are the various masks which were used, and 
which he is about to distribute. One of the 
actors, assisted by another, is putting his 
arms through the sleeves of a tunic. The 
master appears to be addressing an actor, 
who has lifted his mask, and shows, by the 
expression of his countenance, his attention 
to what is said. In the middle of the pict- 
ure there is a female figure, crowned with a 
wreath, and playing on the double flute. Be- 
hind and above are seen the columns of the 
portico, with its entablature, and garlands are 
hung in festoons between. All is mosaic, 
composed of very fine stones, about the size 
of a large pin’s head; and their colors are 
red, white, brown, yellow, all wonderfully 
bright. 

A large circular mosaic, eight feet in 
diameter, with stones as large as the top of 
a common lead-pencil, represents Force sub- 
dued by Love. Every one has seen how, in 
modern times, this idea has been symbolized 
in the little statue off Cupid riding a panther, 
But here the same motive is set forth in a 
more picturesque and animated manner. A 
lion is standing on some stones that keep 
him from the water, into which the lion, in 
common with all feline animals, dreads to 
put its foot. A band of Cupids have thus 
got him in a tight place, and some are tying 
his feet with ribbons, some besprinkling him 
with garlands of flowers, while others, hard 
by. are either playing the harp or shouting 
for joy. The lion has the subdued and quiet 
look of one who is in the hands of Cupid. 

But of all the mosaics hitherto found at 
Pompeii, the most precious is that which rep- 
resents the battle of Issus, 333 B. c., between 
Alexander the Great and the Persian king 
Darius. It is supposed to be a copy of some 
renowned Greek painting, by Apelles, as Pro- 
fessor Quaranta thinks. It is fourteen and a 
half feet long and seven feet wide, and con- 
tains over a million and a quarter of stones 
of natural color. It was found October 10, 
1831, It had been injured by an earthquake 
that shook Pompeii several years before its 
destruction. Some artist had undertaken to 
repair it, but his inferior workmanship is at 
once manifest. Mr. Hillard says of it: “In 
composition and perspective this mosaic is 
one of the finest remains of antiquity. It 
represents the decisive moment in the battle 
of Issus between Darius and Alexander. The 
struggle, terror, and confusion of a deadly, 
hand-to-hand encounter, the exulting and vic- 
torious expression of the Macedonian hero, 
the despair and agony of the Persian king as 
he sees the tide of battle setting against him, 
and his faithful friends falling around him, 
are all admirably represented.” 

To this account, by the author of “Six 
Months in Italy,” we may add an extract 
from the renowned archxologist, Professor 





Quaranta, who says: “The extreme delicacy 
of this work far surpasses the celebrated mo- 
saic of Palestrina, as well as that of Hadrian’s 
villa, which have hitherto been considered as 
the greatest wonders in this kind of work. 
What are four doves, some masks, and a few 
small figures, in comparison with a painting 
in which are represented twelve horses, a 
large war-chariot, and twenty-two persons 
more than half the natural size, without reck- 
oning those on the left side, which is almost 
wholly destroyed? It is impossible to de- 
scribe the consummate skill with which so 
many figures are arranged and grouped in 
this confined space, or the truth and correct- 
ness of the drawing, the distribution of light 
and shade, the effect of the colors, and scru- 
pulous attention to the minutest accessories. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael might have been 
proud of the dying horseman; and Alexan- 
der’s Bucephalus, and especially the horse 
rearing and foreshortened, are drawn with a 
boldness and truth in their motions and posi- 
tions which the greatest modern painters 
might envy. When TI first saw this master- 
piece, the heads of Darius and some of the 
Persians struck me so much that I thought I 
had never seen any thing so perfect.” 

In closing, we may allude to one excel- 
lence in this wonderful mosaic that arrests 
the attention of the beholder. Near the cen- 
tre of the picture, in the foreground, is a 
prostrate warrior, who holds up his shield, 
the bright concave side of which is turned 
toward him, and acts like a mirror. The mo- 
saic strikingly returns the warrior’s image, 
with the belittling effect of the reflection 
from a concave surface. 
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E took her hand, and looked ut her, 
No sound did that deep stillness stir; 

Even the weary, wandering rain 
Had ceased to beat upon the pane; 
Only about the perfect mouth 
A sigh more faint than the faint south 
Hovered a moment’s space, and then 
Died into nothingness again. 


The words he spoke were brief and slow— 
What could he say, she did not know; 
What pulse of that impetuous soul 

But owned her calm, serene control ? 

No need for him to test her heart 

With cunning fence of verbal art ; 

Only to ask and wait her will, 

And, winning, losing, love her still. 


Perhaps she wavered—ay, perhaps 
The shadow of the cloud that wraps 
The future from our questioning gaze 
Let in some glimpse of after-days, 
Some hint of all she might possess 
In that true spirit’s tenderness, 

If but her weaker life might move 
Unto the music of his love. 


Perhaps! who knows? He only knew 
The large gray eyes were dim with dew ; 
Saw only on the mouth’s sweet bloom 

The shadow of reluctant doom ; 

Felt only one sad, gentle word— 

And then through that deep stillness heard 
Once more the weary, wandering rain 

Beat dull against the window-pane. 


Barton Grey. 
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AN OPEN QUESTION.* 


A NOVEL. 


By James De Mitxe, Actsor or “ Tar Lapy 
or THe Ice,” “ Tae American Baron,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TEMPTER. 


Kane was joyous over the prospect of 
Bessie’s journey to Inez, and still more so at 
her eagerness and her promptness. On the 
following day, Bessie informed him that she 
had written and sent her letter, and that she 
would not be able to set out herself for two 
or three days yet. Such a delay did not seem 
long to Kane, who now, that the future of 
Inez seemed secure, felt less haste to see 
her again. He could well afford to stay 
here a little longer, where all was so pleas- 
ant; and now that this troublesome mat- 
ter had been arranged, the enjoyment which 
he found in his visit was more pure and un- 
alloyed than it had thus far been. Gwyn 
seconded Bessie’s proposal with the earnest- 
ness that might have been expected of him, 
and it was arranged that in three days they 
should all set out together. In the mean 
time, the active nature of Kane required em- 
ployment, and the Witch’s Rock once more 
recurred to his mind more attractively than 
ever. Bessie was the first to mention it. 
She did it, in a laughing way, by asking him 
if he still intended to get his knife before he 
left. The question was met by an eager dec- 
laration, on Kane’s part, that he would make 
an attempt on the cliff that very day. His 
simple preparations had already been made, 
and it only remained to set forth for the 
scene of action. 

On the way there, Bessie was more lively, 
more radiant, and more charming, than ever. 
With Kane, who was full of his enterprise, 
she kept up an incessant conversation of the 
most animated character, principally about 
the Witch’s Rock. She made him tell the 
story of his old exploit all over. She was 
particular as to the shape and size of the 
cave, and the way in which he had swung 
himself backward and forward. And, as she 
listened, she iaughed and shuddered by turns, 
till, in her excitement, she seemed almost 
hysterical. Kane was too much engrossed 
with his plan and purpose, and, as yet, too 
little acquainted with her, to notice any thing 
unusual in her manner, but Gwyn was very 
forcibly impressed by it. Gwyn, indeed, was 
himself unusually silent, and seemed some- 
what depressed. This may have been on ac- 
count of some forebodings of indefinable ca- 
lamity in his own mind ; or it may have been 
anxiety on account of the unusual and un- 
healthy excitement of Bessie ; or it may have 
been, after all, merely the natural silence and 
obscurity which befalls one who makes a 
third party where the other two are uncom- 
monly talkative and lively. 

In this way they reached the place. The 
cliff was on the side of a hill, which was 
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easily climbed by a moderate acclivity about 
half a mile off. By ascending this they were 
able to reach the edge of the cliff without 
difficulty, and here Kane flung down his rope 
and began to make the necessary preparations 
for his descent. 

The hill was a long one, of moderate ele- 
vation, being a spur thrown out from Skid- 
daw; and the cliff was formed by its abrupt 
termination on one side. It was, as has been 
said, about two hundred and fifty feet in 
height. The top overhung slightly, and at 
the bottom was a wilderness of sharp rocks, 
the débris of the cliff, which had been dis- 
lodged in the course of centuries by frost and 
storm, and had fallen here. 

The changes which had taken place here 
since Kane was a boy were not very exten- 
sive. On looking about him, he recognized 
several landmarks without difficulty. In par- 
ticular, he noticed a large oak-tree, around 
whose trunk he had then fastened his line; 
and around the same tree he proposed to 
fasten it again. This tree, fortunately, stood 
over the very place where the cavern was, 
and consequently was by far the best point 
from which to start on an attempt of this 
nature. 

Kane bound his rope about this tree with 
a security and a dexterity which indicated a 
practised hand. After this he flung the re- 
mainder of the rope over the cliff, and looked 
over to see how far it reached. It went down 
more than half the way. Then he took a 
carriage-rug, which he had brought with him, 
and put it under the rope where it ran over 
the edge of the cliff, so as to prevent any 
danger that might arise from the grinding of 
the rope against the rock. 

As he made these preparations, he kept 
up an incessant flow of lively and joyous re- 
marks ; and jested about the witch, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, ought still to be there, 
and who, he maintained, was bound to punish 
him in some way for his former intrrsion into 
her abode. With this Bessie chimed in, and 
was very merry over an absurd picture which 
she suggested of a fight between Kane and 
the witch in mid-air, the one swinging from a 
rope, and the other flying on her broom- 
stick. 

This conversation, absurd though it might 
be, was yet destined to be memorable to one 
of these two speakers. 

It was in the midst of this laughter and 
merriment, that Kane advanced to the edge 
of the cliff, and prepared to descend. 

* Good-by, Kane dear, and take care of 
yourself,” said Bessie, with a smile. 

“ Good-by,” said Kane; “never fear. I'll 
get that knife.” 

The next moment he had descended over 
the edge, and was out of sight. 

All this time Gwyn had said not a word. 
He stood with a clouded brow, and looked on 
abstractedly. There was trouble in his mind. 
Kane, however, had not noticed this ; for his 
attention was altogether engrossed by his 
preparations, and by Bessie. Thus Gwyn had 
watched Kane in silence while he bound the 
rope about the tree, while he wrapped the 
carriage-rug around it, and while he went 
over the edge of the cliff. Then he walked 
slowly forward and knelt down. 





He looked over. 

The knotted rope hung far down, and 
there below him was Kane clinging to it with 
his muscular gripe, and letting himself down 
farther and farther. As he went farther 
down, and increased the distance between 
himself and the top of the cliff, there began a 
vibration of the rope, and Gwyn could see 
his brother slowly swinging to and fro with a 
movement that increased as he descended. 
The sight had something in it which Gwyn 
found intolerable, and, turning away, he stood 
up. 

As he did so, he felt a slight touch on his 
arm. He turned with a sharp and sudden 
movement. There seemed something in that 
touch which was strangely startling to him. 
Yet, when he turned, he saw only Bessie. 
Unusual, indeed, was it for the touch of the 
gentle hand of this young wife to give such a 
shock to so loving a husband. But Gwyn 
had not been himself all thisday. There had 
been something on his mind ; and this some- 
thing had transformed him. 

So now he turned, and saw Bessie. Her 
face was perfectly calm and placid, and her 
large, soft, deep-blue eyes were fixed upon his 
with that open, childlike gaze which formed 
the sweetest and most attractive peculiarity 
of Bessie’s face. For, when Bessie looked 
fall upon any other person, there always 
seemed in her face such a suggestion of youth 
and innocence that the one who encountered 
it never failed to feel attracted. Never be- 
fore had Gwyn failed to be affected by her 
sweet glance, but now, as he encountered it, 
there was no response on his part; nor did 
his brow relax in the slightest degree from 
that gloom into which it had settled. 

But Gwyn’s look produced no effect what- 
ever upon Bessie. Whether she noticed it or 
not, did not appear. Perhaps she did ob- 
serve it, but attached no importance to it; or 
perhaps she was too much taken up with her 
own thoughts to regard any thing external. 
She, therefore, looked at him with her usual 
expression, and with that same good-natured 
and fascinating smile upon her lips which she 
always wore, and, with a tender, confiding 
gesture, she stole her little hand toward that 
of Gwyn. 

As her hand touched that of her husband, 
he shrank back and turned away his head. 
This movement was too apparent to be unno- 
ticed, and Bessie stood with her hand still 
stretched out, looking at her husband in si- 
lence for a few moments. The smile did not 
pass from her face, nor did she appear to be 
in the least degree offended or hurt. On the 
contrary, after a slight hesitation, she re- 
newed her advances in such a way that they 
admitted of no rejection, for she stepped tow- 
ard him and quietly took his arm. 

“Sure, Gwynnie dear,” said she, “ you're 
not yourself at all at all this day. Not one 
word have you spoken, good or bad,.since 
last night. And I’m sure I think you're 
really unkind. Haven’t you ever a word at 
all at all to throw to a poor little girl that’s 
fairly heart-broken with such coldness and 
neglect ?” 

Bessie, as she said this, leaned tenderly, 
lovingly, and confidingly, upon her husband’s 
arm, and looked up into his face with her 
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sunniest smile. But Gwyn stood with his 
face averted, and his eyes looking far off at 
vacancy, and the cloud, still dark and gloomy, 
over his brow. The broad, serene tranquil- 
lity that once had reigned there—the frank, 
open, boyish look that had once distinguished 
him was gone, and in its place there had come 
the shadow of some stern, dark, unhallowed 
thought, such as had never before been known 
to his honest soul. And it was the spell of 
this thought that at this moment held him 
bound, so that he remained inaccessible to 
Bessie’s witchery, to her smile of sweetness, 
her glance of tenderness, and her words of 
love. There was a change in him beyond a 
doubt, and, whether that change should be 





ing another venture to mollify Gwyn, and 
draw him into a conversation. 

To this Gwyn once more replied as before, 
in an inarticulate, unintelligible way. 

“ And oh, but it’s the heavy man he must 
be, and a heavy weight on the end of that bit 
of string,” continued Bessie, who seemed to 
be cautiously feeling her way onward into a 
conversation about whose reception she felt 
doubtful. 

Gwyn drew a long breath, and said noth- 
ing. 

Bessie stole a look up at hisface. It was 
still averted. It was averted purposely. He 
was forcing himself to look away for some 
reason or other, and this Bessie could easily see. 





“We must not stand so near it,” said he, 
in a harsh voice. “ It’s too dangerous.” 

With these words he stepped back about 
half a dozen paces, while Bessie accompanied 
him, still clinging to his arm. Here they 
both stood in the same attitude in which they 
had been before, Bessie still clasping his arm, 
A short silence. followed. Bessie looked at 
the ground; Gwyn, as before, stood looking 
far away at vacancy. 

All around them lay a beautiful scene; 
beneath the brow of the cliff was the valley, 
and beyond rose wooded heights. The pass- 
ing breeze sighed and murmured through the 
trees, and the twitter of sparrows arose 
through the air. But nothing in this scene 
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“A prostrate female form, and, kneeling by her side, a man."'"—Page 351. 


transient or permanent, depended very much 
upon the issues of this hour. 

After waiting patiently for some time, 
Bessie found that Gwyn would not look at 
her; so, with a little sigh, she looked away, 
and at the same time nestled more closely to 
him, clasping his arm in both of hers. 

“Sure and he must have the steady nerves, 
so he must—mustn’t he, Gwynnie dear?” 

To this Gwyn murmured something which 
was apparently intended for a reply, but was 
quite unintelligible. It seemed to encourage 
Bessie, however. She pressed his arm closer, 
and one of her hands sought out his, and this 
time succeeded in finding a place where it lay 
nestling. 

“ And he must be down an awful distance, 
80 he must—mustn’t he, Gwynnie dear?” 
continued Bessie, after a few moments, mak- 





“Tt’s awfully dangerous, so it is—isn’t it, 
then, Gwynnie darling ?” said she again, in a 
low voice. Gwyn said nothing. 

“Gwynnie,” said Bessie, pressing his arm 
—Gwynnie, why won’t you speak ?” 

Gwyn drew a long breath. 

““T think,” said he, “ we are standing too 
near the edge.” 

“Sure and what danger is there?” said 
Bessie. “It’s like a rock you are, so it is, 
Gwynnie dear, and, when you are with me, 
never a fear have I.” 

She said these words tenderly and loving- 
ly, and pressed hisarm again. Fora moment 
the cloud on Gwyn’s brow seemed to be dis- 
pelled at the softer emotion which Bessie’s 
caress had caused, but, in another moment, 
the tenderness had passed, and the stern look 
came back. 





was perceived by Gwyn, in that deep abstrac- 
tion of soul into which he had been plunged. 
But Bessie’s eyes rested upon the rope which 
ran along the ground before her, holding 
suspended in mid-air the precious burden 
of a human life. 

“It would be a shocking thing, so it 
would,” said she, at length, “if any thing 
were to happen to him, and it’s not unlikely. 
Stranger things than that have happened, 
and it’s a highly-dangerous venture.” 

At these words Gwyn frowned more dark- 
ly, and, with a quick gesture, withdrew his 
arm from Bessie’s clasp, and, stepping away 
a foot or two, he stood in gloomy silence. 

“What made you let him go down, Gwyn- 
nie dear?” asked Bessie, in a low voice, af- 
ter watching him in silence for a few mo. 
ments. 
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Gwyn made no reply. 

“It’s a small, thin rope, and might grind 
itself away easy enough, so it might,” con- 
tinued Bessie, who, as she spoke, watched 
Gwyn’s face closely, as though wishing to see 
in what way her remarks would be received ; 
“and sure,” she continued, after a pause, 
“if it wasn’t for the bit of a rug that’s under 
it, the rope would have ground itself out by 
this time. And oh, but wouldn’t it be the 
strange thing, Gwynnie dear, if any thing 
should happen, and him coming here on such 
an errand? It would be so very—very—sad, 
wouldn’t it, Gwynnie darling?” 

Bessie did not seem now to expect any 
reply to her remarks in words, but contented 
herself with watching Gwyn’s face. That 
face changed not, except, if possible, to grow 
more and more stern and dark at every new 
word of hers. Was there a struggle going on 
within him at that hour? Was his evil ge- 
nius struggling with his better self? He said 
nothing, nor did he try to distract his thoughts 
by any converse with the bright and pleasant 
being at his side, who still showed the same 
sunlight in her eyes, and the same smile on 
her face. 

“It’s so very, very small a thing,” she 
continued, “that saves him. It’s the bit of 
a rug, so it is—nothing more. It’s the rug 
that—that keeps dear darling Kane from— 
from being taken from us, isn’t it, Gwynnie 
darling?” 

“IT wonder how far he is down,” she con- 
tinued; “ sure, but wasn’t it mad in him‘ to 
go, and the rope so thin? Sure, and if it 
wasn’t for the bit of a rug, where'd he be 
now? So thin it is, and so small, and so 
easily cut—” 

As Bessie said this, Gwyn turned his face 
and looked at her with a terrible glance. His 
face was ghastly pale, and big drops of per- 
spiration covered his brow. Bessie looked at 
him with her usual calm, clear gaze, and with 
the same pleasant smile. 

“T wish you wouldn’t look at me so, 
Gwynnie dearest,” said she, at length; “ you 
really make me feel quite nervous. Come 
and let us take a peep down and see where 
poor, dear Kane is. Come.” 

She started off toward the edge of the cliff 
where the rope went over. For a moment 
Gwyn gasped for breath. Then he said, in a 
harsh, hoarse voice : 

“ Don’t go!” 

“Oh, but I just will then,” said Bessie, 
with a laugh. “Sure, I’m not a bit afraid, 
though you seem to be. Do you know, 
Gwynnie dear, I begin to think you’re a sad 
coward, so I do?” 

With these words she tripped lightly tow- 
ard the rope. 

“ Bessie, come back!” cried Gwyn, stern- 
ly. 

“ Sure, Pll go back to you in a minute, so 
I will. I just want to take one peep, and I'll 
show that I’m braver than you, so I will.” 

With these words she stooped down, and 
knelt by the rope, just at the edge of the 
cliff, and bent her head down low. Her left 
hand rested on the rug, her right on the rock. 

Gwyn stood like one paralyzed ; there was 
a terrible thought in his mind; he Jooked at 
her with a wild, glassy stare of horror. 





After a few moments Bessie drew back 
her head, and turned and looked at Gwyn 
with a bright smile. Then, still holding her 
left hand on the rug, she put her right hand 
into her pocket, as though she intended to 
draw out something. 

What that something might be had in an 
instant suggested itself to Gwyn’s wild fancy. 
A groan burst from him. 

He sprang toward her, and, before she 
could be aware of his intention, before she 
could even shrink back, there was a wild and 
terrible cry in her ears. She felt herself 
seized in a fierce and resistless grasp, and 
torn from the ground. It was Gwyn’s hand, 
the hand which never before had touched her 
save in love and tenderness, that now grasped 
her with the fury of despair. He seized her 
in his arms, For a moment he held her up- 
lifted from the ground, and Bessie could see 
his face, and she saw in it that which made 
her think that he was about to fling her over 
the precipice. For a moment he held her 
there, and a shriek burst from her which was 
wrung out by pain and by terror. For a mo- 
ment he held her—one single moment—and 
then he hurled her violently away from him. 

She fell to the ground headlong and heav- 
ily. She lay senseless. 

Her beautiful face, marble white, lay with 
her cheek on the hard ground ; and her little 
hand, the right hand, which she had inserted 
in her pocket, still held in its grasp a simple 
handkerchief. 

For a moment Gwyn stood horror-struck, 
then he staggered toward her and raised her 
up. The handkerchief in her hand had in it 
something piteous; he had imagined some- 
thing else there. He had imagined horrors 
unspeakable. And this was all. Trembling 
from head to foot, he gently laid her down 
again, and kissed her pale face fondly, and 
tenderly examined her to see if she had re- 
ceived any injury. But, even at that dread 
moment, there was in his mind the presence 
of the evil thought which all day long had 
darkened his soul; and, obeying a sudden 
impulse, he rushed once more to the edge of 
the cliff and looked down. 


—— 


CHAPTER XL. 
RENEWING HIS YOUTH. 


Meanwuie Kane had gone steadily down 
on his adventurous descent. The rope had 
been formed on the model of the one which 
he had used when a boy, and was very well 
adapted for such a purpose. The knots and 
loops which occurred at intervals enabled him 
to maintain a firmer hold than would other- 
wise have been possible, and to secure an oc- 
casional rest even for his feet. Gradually, as 
he went down, he became aware of one cir- 
cumstance which troubled him not a little. 
This was the vibration of the rope. With 
his weight at the end, he found himself vi- 
brating to and fro like the pendulum of a 
clock, and the farther he descended the lon- 
ger did these vibrations grow. But he was 
not one who could easily give up any under- 
taking upon which he had once fairly entered, 
and so, in spite of this, he still continued to 





descend. Fortunate was it for him that he 
had guarded against the twisting or untwist- 
ing of the rope, by which a rotatory motion 
might have been given to him, in which case 
he could scarcely have saved himself from 
dizziness, but this he had contrived to pre- 
vent by doubling and knotting the rope. 

He continued, therefore, without stopping, 
though, at length, the long vibrations of the 
rope grew somewhat troublesome. At first, 
these oscillations had taken place in a line 
which was parallel to the face of the cliff, but, 
as he went farther down, this line of motion 
gradually changed to one which drew in more 
toward the cliff; and finally, as he swung in, 
his feet touched the rock. An oscillation in 
this direction favored his purpose, and he 
sought to preserve it for the remainder of the 
way. He continued descending, therefore, 
until at length he found himself opposite the 
famous place known as the Witch’s Hole. 

This place was very peculiarly situated, 
It was a recess in the face of the cliff, to 
which there was no access whatever except 
in some such way as this. The sides receded 
all around the cave for some eight or ten feet, 
and there was no foothold except on the floor 
of the cave at its mouth. This was only a 
small space about six feet wide, and was so 
difficult of access that one single occupant 
could easily have defended himself against 
any number of assailants. As Kane reached 
a point opposite this place, the vibrations of 
the line backward and forward brought him 
alternately to and from the cave. This oscil- 
lation he increased by working his body in 
that fashion which is used on a swing, and 
thus he swung himself nearer and nearer. At 
length his feet touched the rock on one side, 
and he was able to kick himself off in such a 
way as to direct the next movement toward 
the cave. In this he was successful, and the 
next inward swing brought his feet to the 
cave floor. Still this was not enough, for the 
impetus had not been sufficient to give him a 
foothold. He therefore kicked himself off 
once more with all his strength. He swung 
far out, and then, as he swung back again, he 
watched closely, and held himself all gathered 
up to take advantage of any opportunity of 
landing on the floor of the cave. This time 
he was swung inside, within reach of a rough 
rock on one side of the mouth of the cave. 
This rock he caught at with his feet. For a 
moment he held himself there, and then grad- 
ually let himself down, until at length he 
reached the floor of the cave. He then care- 
fully pulled in the rope, and fastened it about 
this very rock. 

He had reached it at last, but the effort 
had been an exhaustive one, especially these 
last exertions in swinging himself into the 
cave. He sat down for a short time and 
rested, and looked all around. 

The cave was not large. In fact it was 
rather a recess than a cave, and was merely @ 
fissure in the cliff, the bottom of which had 
filled up with rubbish sufficient to form 4 
floor. Above, its sides ran up till they met 
one another at a sharp angle. The depth of 
the fissure was about twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and its width some eight or ten feet. 
There was nothing more to see than this, and 
it was hardly worth the risk of a life. 
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Perhaps, if the history of this cave could 
have been told, the story would have been 
one quite as interesting as any of the legends 
about the witch which had grown up around 
it. Its very inaccessibility had probably 
caused it to be the lurking-place of fugitives 
in ages of the past. It required only the res- 
olution to descend as Kane had done, and 
then they were safe. Still better would it 
have been for any fugitive here to keep a rope 
hanging down to the ground below, and come 
and go in that way. It was not impossible, 
therefore, or even unlikely, that this cave had 
been the scene of extraordinary events in the 
past, and that this floor, if it were dug up, 
might disclose articles of human workman- 
ship—arrow-heads, stone weapons, earthen 
pottery—or any other things which may be 
left to mark the place where man has once 
been. Celts may have fled here from Saxons, 
Saxons from Normans. This may have been 
the refuge of fugitives in the Wars of the 
Roses, or in the wats of the Parliament. 
Protestant or Catholic might have found here 
a safe hiding-place from religious persecu- 
tion ; here the hermit of the middle ages, the 
witch of the Stuart period, and the outlaw 
of a later age, may all have succeeded to one 
another. 

Kane, however, had not come as an ex- 
plorer, nor as an archeologist. He had not 
come even out of bravado, though it might 
have seemed so. He had come to reach out 
a hand to his lost boyhood; to bring back a 
vanished past. He had come to renew his 
youth, to repeat his boyish exploit—above all, 
toget his knife, left here long years before. 
He did not allow himself much time for rest- 
ing. A few minutes sufficed, after which he 
rose and walked farther in. 

He went to the farthest end of the cave, 
and then scanned the rocky wall carefully. 
He was anxious to see whether that memo- 
tial of his former visit which he had left here 
was still visible. His curiosity was rewarded. 
There on the dark rock, cut in large, bold 
letters, he read that memorial—his own 
name : 


“KANE RUTHVEN.” 


He stood looking at it for some time with 
varying emotions, while all that past came 
back before him—that bright past, which 
Bessie had been assisting him, or rather en- 
couraging him, to recall. The sight of this 
hame suggested that other object of his search 
—the knife. He looked down. For some 
time he saw no signs of any thing; but, at 
length, an object met his sight, lying close 
against the rock, and looking like a stone. 
He picked this up. 

It was his knife. 

Dust and mud had caked about it, and 
the blades and springs were all rusted to- 
gether; but, nevertheless, it was his own 
knife—the very knife which he had carried 
down here as a boy, and with which he had 
carved that name. He looked at it with a 
pensive gaze, and then slowly returned to the 
mouth of the cave. Here he sat for some 
time, looking out. But it was not the scene 
outside, magnificent though it was, which met 
hiseyes. His gaze was fixed upon vacancy, 
and, if he saw any thing, it was the forms 





and scenes of the past which his memory 
brought up before him. 

At length, he started up. There was 
nothing more to be done here, or to be seen. 
He had exhausted the possibilities of the 
place, and had gained the object of his daring 
exploit. Nothing remained now but to re- 
turn. This was far less difficult than the 
descent. He had no trouble now about di- 
recting his course. At first, as he let him- 
self out, the long swing of the rope was troub- 
lesome, and its return swing threatened to 
drive him with somewhat too great force 
against the rocks; but this he guarded 
against, and, as he steadily ascended, the 
oscillations grew gradually less. 

At length, he reached the top of the 
cliff. 

As his head rose above it, he expected to 
see Gwyn and Bessie; he expected to feel 
their eager hands pulling at him to help him; 
to hear their words of encouragement, of 
wonder, of congratulation ; to see their faces 
full of sympathy and delight, Bessie with her 
gentle and merry glance, Gwyn with his broad, 
frank face and hearty, loving ways. All this 
he expected to sees 

But there was no voice sent down as he 
neared the summit; no hands were out- 
stretched; no faces full of welcome smiles 
were there. There was silence, and it was 
not until he had clambered up and looked 
around that he saw what scene had been 
awaiting him here on the top of the cliff. 

This is what he saw: 

A prostrate female form, and, kneeling by 
her side, a man with a ghastly face and a 
look of horror. Kane saw that this man was 
Gwyn; yet so appalling was the change which 
had taken place in him that he stood dumb 
with amazement. For Gwyn seemed ten 
years, or twenty years, older than when 
Kane had left him. To his fresh, boyish 
look had succeeded a grim, austere face—a 
face that had a grayish tinge over its pallor; 
and over it there was spread an expression 
that was not like any thing which Kane had 
ever before seen in any human face. And, as 
he looked, there came across him, like a sud- 
den flash, the thought that it looked like the 
face of a man who had been tempted of the 
devil, and had seen him face to face.. 

Thus, then, it was that Kane came back to 
Gwyn and Bessie. 

Kane walked slowly toward his brother. 
Thus far Gwyn had stared at him with a 
dazed look; but now, as he approached, he 
jumped up hastily from Bessie’s side, and 
hurried to meet him. There was a piteous 
expression now on his face—one of eager 
welcome that seemed struggling to surmount 
his despair. He grasped Kane’s hand con- 
vulsively in both of his, and gazed at him 
with an indescribable look. Kane felt be- 
wildered. All this was incomprehensible. 
He could only see that some disaster had 
happened. The prostrate form of Bessie 
showed that she was concerned in this, and 
the anguish of Gwyn was intelligible enough 
on that ground; yet he could not help feeling 
astonished that Gwyn could have the heart, 
under such circumstances, to think of him, 
much less to come and welcome him back so 
eagerly. He could not possibly know what 





had occurred, nor could he even conjecture 
the inconceivable importance which his re- 
appearance had in Gwyn’s eyes, 

“Heavens!” cried Kane. ‘ What’s all 
this? What has happened to her ?” 

He thought only of Bessie now. With 
this thought, he wondered at Gwyn’s apparent 
forgetfulness of her; and so he tore his hand 
from his brother’s grasp, somewhat impa- 
tiently, and hurried over to the prostrate form. 

Bessie was lying on her back, with her 
face upturned. Her eyes were closed; her 
lips were slightly parted ; the roseate hue of 
her cheeks had given place to a waxen pal- 
lor; and her waving hair flowed like a flood 
of golden glory about her forehead and neck 
and shoulders. She was motionless; she was 
senseless. It was a piteous spectacle. 

Piteous, indeed, it seemed to Kane, who 
bent over her with his mind full of remem- 
brances of her last appearance, and thoughts 
of the contrast between that and this—the 
glow of health, the blue eyes fixed on him in 
their mirthful innocence, the red lips curved 
into merry smiles, the dimpled, rosy cheeks, 
the laughter, the jestings—above all, the ten- 
der, loving way of referring all her thoughts 
and all her joys to that husband whom she 
loved so devotedly. And here she was now! 
What was the meaning of it? Here was 
Gwyn, crushed. Well he might be. Yet, what 
did it all mean ? 

These thoughts filled his mind as he knelt 
by Bessie’s side and chafed her hands. But, 
though Gwyn also united his efforts with those 
of Kane, there did not appear any signs of 
returning animation; and, at length, Kane 
advised an immediate return to Ruthven 
Towers, carrying her with them as best they 
could; for there restoratives could be ob- 
tained which were not to be found elsewhere. 
To this Gwyn at once acceded. Kane was 
about to help him carry Bessie down to the 
carriage; but this Gwyn would not allow. 
The proposal seemed to excite in him a re- 
pugnance so strong that it amounted to noth- 
ing less than horror; and Kane, who could 
not help noticing it, was filled with new as- 
tonishment. Gwyn, however, said nothing; 
and, indeed, he had not spoken a word all 
this time. Stolidly and silently he bent down, 
and, encircling the slender form of his sense- 
less wife in his strong arms, lifted her lightly 
and easily, and then carried her to the car- 
riage at the foot of the hill. 

Ruthven Towers was not very far away, 
and the carriage drove there rapidly. Gwyn 
held Bessie in his arms all the way, and 
looked at her with a mixture of helplessness 
and agony. On reaching their destination he 
carried her himself up to her own room, and 
committed her to the care of her attendants. 
A doctor was hastily sent for, and Gwyn 
waited in despair for the result. 

Meanwhile, Kane was waiting below in a 
state of the deepest anxiety and suspense. 
Dinner came and went, and Kane was alone 
at that repast. Not long after, Gwyn made 
his appearance. He informed Kane gravely 
that the doctor had come and had found Bes- 
sie recovered from her swoon; he had given 
her a sleeping-draught, and she had been 
sleeping ever since. The doctor did not an- 
ticipate any serious results, and hoped that 
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in two or three days she would be herself 
again. 

To Kane’s anxious inquiries as to the 
cause of the accident, Gwyn replied in some- 
what vague and incoherent terms, for he was 
very awkward at evading the truth, and un- 
skilled in deceit of any kind. From what he 
did say, however, Kane gathered the informa- 
tion that she had stumbled somehow against 
the rope, and in falling had struck her head. 
Of the part that Gwyn had taken in this affair 
he had not the remotest idea. 

All that night Gwyn remained awake, 
hovering about in the neighborhood of Bes- 
sie’s room, and anxiously watching the prog- 
ress of affairs. Every thing went on well, 
Bessie slept soundly. Her face had regained 
its usual color, and she showed no trace of 
injury. At length he felt so hopeful about 
her that he went to bed. It was about dawn 
when he retired, and he slept until late in the 
following day. His first thoughts were about 
Bessie, and, hastily dressing, he hurried at 
once to her room. 

But there awaited him a great surprise. 

On reaching the room the house-keeper 
met him and handed him a note. At the 
same time she informed him that Lady Ruth- 
ven had passed a very comfortable night, and 
had awakened early, feeling so well that she 
had gone out for a drive, and bad not re- 
turned. 

Gwyn was completely overwhelmed by 
this intelligence. He took the letter, and, 
looking at his watch, found that it was two 
o'clock. On inquiring about the time when 
Bessie had left, he learned that it was about 
six o’clock in the morning. So long an ab- 
sence, under such circumstances, excited his 
worst fears, and the despairing thought arose 
that Bessie had punished him for his violence 
by deserting him forever. He hurried to his 
room with the letter, and for some time was 
afraid to open it, for fear that he should read 
his doom. At length he could no longer en- 
dure the suspense, and, tearing it open, he 
read the following : 


“I’m quite myself again, Gwynnie dear- 
est, so there’s no use in life for you to be 
worrying about me. I’m going out for a 
drive, and may not be back for a few days. 
The fact is, after what has happened, I have 
come to the conclusion that a short separa- 
tion will be best for both of us. Do you 
know, Gwynnie darling, I really think you 
must have been insane, and your head was full 
of horrid fancies. You had some awful idea 
about me which I do not like to think of. It 
was a terrible mistake, so it was. I hope 
that, if you are by yourself for a little while, 
you will see how very, very wrong you were, 
and how fearfully you have misunderstood your 
poor Bessie. Adieu, then, Gwynnie dearest, 
and au revoir. I forgive all, and love you 
with all my heart, dear. Don’t forget, 

“ Your own loving 
“ Bessie.” 


This letter drove away the worst part of 
Gwyn’s distress, but still there remained the 
deepest longing to see her, and the strongest 
anxiety about her health. The very forgive- 
ness which she granted him increased these 
desires after her, and he hurried at once to 





the stables. Here, to his intense joy, he 
tound that the carriage had returned in which 
Bessie had gone, and that it had only taken 
her to Mordaunt Manor, whereupon he mount- 
ed a horse and rode there with the utmost 
speed. 

On reaching Mordaunt Manor the porter 
handed him a letter, and informed him that 
Lady Ruthven had gone away along with Mrs. 
Lugrin, leaving this for him. It was only with 
a violent effort that Gwyn concealed the emo- 
tion which he felt at this intelligence, and, 
taking the letter in silence, he turned away, 
full of wonder and apprenension. He haa 
come, full of love and longing, to hear Bes- 
sie’s words of forgiveness, and to bring her 
back. But she was gone, and he turned away 
with an appalling sense of desolation. What 
did this mean? Had she gone back from 
her word? Had Mrs. Lugrin persuaded her 
to retract her forgiveness and punish him 
more severely? This looked like it. 

But speculation was idle. Here was her 
letter in his hand, and she herself spoke 
there. 

He tore it open and read: 


“Gwynnie parting: When you get this 
I shall be on my way to Paris. Do not be at 
all uneasy about me, darling, for I assure you 
I am quite myself again. If you had been 
awake this morning I would have explained, 
but you were asleep, and I kissed you for 
good-by, dearest. 

“You see, I feel awfully uneasy about 
poor, dear, darling Inez, and I am frantic to 
see her; and, when I came here, I found Mrs. 
Lugrin willing to accompany me, so I decided 
to go. You and dear Kane will come on im- 
mediately, of course, for I know, Gwynnie 
dearest, vou will be quite unable to live more 
than two or three days without me; so, when 
you come, you will find me with my mamma’s 
papa, dear Grandpa Magrath, at the Hodtel 
Gascoigne, 125 Rue de la Ferronitre. And 
now, once more, good-by, darling, and don’t 
forget, Your own loving 

“« BESSIE. 

“P. S—You may as well show this to dear 
old Kane, Gwynnie darling, for it will explain 
my somewhat abrupt departure. Once more, 
good-by. Bessie.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE RUBY. 


lage most rare and valuable of all the pre- 
cious stones is the rnby. Minute speci- 
mens, it is true, are comparatively abundant, 
and, in consequence, not very highly prized, es- 
pecially as the inherent beauty of the stone is 
not seen to much advantage when the crystal 
is very small ; but rubies of two carats’ weight 
and upward are of such unusual occurrence 
that, when of the first-named size, they equal 
.the diamond in value, and, when larger, far 
outrank it in that respect. 

In point of beauty the ruby is certainly 
one of the most desirable of gems, and is 
undoubtedly entitled to all the admiration it 
receives, 

The real ruby is a variety of corundum or 
emery. Chemically speaking, it is nearly 





pure alumina, and in this respect is nearly 
identical with the sapphire, a stone of entirely 
different color. Sapphires are occasionally 
spoken of as blue rubies, and rubies as red 
sapphires, 

The ruby, according to its composition, 
should be as hard as the sapphire, but it is 
said to be a trifle inferior in this respect. 
With this exception, it ranks next to the dia- 
mond in hardness. It crystallizes in hexag. 
onal prisms, which are frequently pointed at 
both ends. The lustre of the ruby is vitre. 
ous ; its color varies from the lightest pink or 
rose-tint to the deepest carmine. Specimens 
are often found in which blue is exhibited in 
one part and red in another: sometimes the 
two colors are more or less intermingled, pro- 
ducing purple shades, and even greater varie. 
gations are occasionally seen from the pres. 
ence of additional colors. A ruby, either too 
light or too dark, is not as desirable as one 
of an intermediate shade. The most highly 
prized are those of the“ pigeon’s-blood ” col. 
or, a pure, deep red, free from casts of either 
blue or yellow. This shade, as indicated by 
the name, exactly agrees with that of the 
fresh blood of a pigeon, as seen when itis 
dropped on white paper. 

Occasionally rubies are found that are 
“asteriated,” that is, showing a star-like fig- 
ure in the interior when viewed from a cer- 
tain point. 

The finest rubies are found in Burmab. 
They occur in the soil like gravel, sometimes 
near the surface, and again as far down as 
thirty feet. These mines are carefully guard- 
ed by the sovereign, who allows none but the 
most ordinary specimens to leave the king- 
dom—all those of any considerable size being 
retained for the royal treasury. In addition 
to other titles, this monarch dignifies himself 
as “Lord of the Rubies,” and his great av- 
thority and vigilance over this class of his 
subjects is undoubtedly the reason why so 
few large ones have found their way to Eu- 
rope. Some fine ones have been found in 
Ceylon. Rubies occur in many other parts 
of the world, including our own country, but 
they are usually very small, or, when of any 
size, are opaque, and unfit for use as jewels. 

The spinel, from great similarity in ap- 
pearance, has often been confounded with the 
ruby, but is really quite a different stone and 
of far less value. Spinels exhibit a variety 
of colors (resembling the corundum series in 
this as well as other respects), but it is, of 
course, only the red kind that claims our no- 
tice at present. Its color is a fine red, but 


more nearly resembles that of the garnet than . 


the ruby, and the stone lacks the proper 
brilliancy. 
The chemical composition of the spinel is: 


Alumina 
Magnesia 
Protoxide of iron 


It is a very hard stone, ranking next below 
the ruby in this respect. 

The balas or balais ruby is a spinel of 8 
rose-color or deep pink. 

The finest spinels are found, like the ruby, 
in Ceylon, and other parts of the far East. 
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While spinels and several similarly-colored 
stones, as the red tourmaline, may be mis- 
taken for rubies, or fraudulently offered as 
such, on the other hand, poorly-colored rubies 
may easily be confounded with spinels. A 
simple examination of the relative hardness 
and the specific gravity of the doubtful gem 
will readily determine the question, the ruby 
being much the harder and heavier of the two. 

Chemists have succeeded in producing ar- 
tificial crystals of alumina identical in appear- 
ance with the ruby, but they have so far been 
either very small or too imperfect to be of 
much practical value. 

Imitation rubies are made from the white 
“paste” or peculiar glass that serves as the 
basis for so many false gems, the necessary 
color being obtained by the addition of oxide 
of manganese, either alone or accompanied 
by metallic antimony and purple of Cassius. 
These imitations are sometimes exceedingly 
near perfection, even to the flaws which are 
so often seen in rubies of any considerable 
siz. I have recently noticed a statement 
that one of these artificial rubies had actually 
deceived a London expert, who pronounced it 
genuine after a careful inspection. 

Rubies, like sapphires, are cut on iron 
nills, by the aid of diamond-dust or fine 
emery, and are finished on a copper wheel. 
Inferior stones are usually cut en cabochon 
(oval-topped); but good ones show to the 
best advantage as “ brilliants,” or with brill- 
iant tops, and step-cut beneath. 

The best rubies are always set transpar- 
ent, but those deficient in color are backed 
by a foil of appropriate shade. In buying a 
stone set with foil, the purchaser will natu- 
rally be on his guard; but where it is without 
aback it may be supposed that its real color 
is apparent ata glance. Notso. Some swin- 
dling jewellers invented the plan of lining the 
inside of the band made to encircle the stone 
with crimson enamel of such a shade as to 
lend a proper hue to a faulty gem. This trick 
is said to have been practised quite success- 
fully, so that the only way to make sure of 
having a jewel that really is what it appears 
to be is to buy it unset, or set only in clasps, 
80 that it can be fairly and fully seen. 

Rubies are frequently set in contrast with 
diamonds or pearls—a most tasteful and ele- 
gant method. 

The prices of rubies of the best quality, 
and well proportioned, may be stated to be 
about as follows, in the London market : 

A ruby of 1 carat weight... .£14 to £20 
.— = 25 * 35 
2 6 70“ 80 
3 e o22- 200 “ 250 
4 25 -...400 “ 450 

As before mentioned, these rates average 
much higher than those of diamonds, wiich 
are— 


For a perfect brilliant of 1 carat. ...£21 


_ a ice 
“ S * ccs @ 
* S 2500 BD 
eS * . 220 

Rubies of above four carats in weight are 

80 seldom to be had that no approximation 





can be made of their value. They command 
fancy prices, according to the taste of the | 
purchaser. 


The largest ruby ever seen in Europe is 
said to be that presented by Gustavus III. of 
Sweden to the czarina, at his visit to her in 
1777. Its size was that of a small hen’s-egg, 
and the color very fine. Its weight could 
not have been less than one hundred carats, 
What became of it I have not been able to 
learn, but suppose that it is still in the im- 
perial treasury. Tavernier saw none, dur- 
ing his travels in India, that were larger than 
fifty carats. A very fine ruby, “as big as a 
hen’s-egg cut in half,” was seen among the 
crown-jewels of Persia, by Chardin, 1666. 
Some specimens equal in size to that of Gus- 
tavus are said to be in possession of the 
“Lord of the Rubies,” but nothing concerning 
them is actually known to us. Many of the 
large historic rubies, including the famous 
one in the crown of England, are now de- 
clared by the mineralogists to be only spinels. 

Under the generic name of carbunculus, 
Pliny describes a number of red or fire-col- 
ored stones, one of which, from the proper- 
ties assigned it, was doubtless our ruby. 
Many wonderful stories about its magical 
properties have come down to us from an- 
cient times. It had, in common with oth- 
ers, the power of protecting against poison, 
plagues, and divers evils ; and imparted cheer- 
fulness to the mind. It was said to possess 
the power of giving forth light in the night- 
time; and fables are recorded in which ac- 
counts are given of the illumination, at night, 
of temples and churches by means of the 
mere presence of a large ruby. 

Like the turquoise, this gem was supposed 


| to be in sympathy with the fortunes of the 


wearer, as an illustration of which I give, in 
conclusion, the following quaint story, quoted 
by Mr. King from an old author, who assigns 
its relation to one Wolfgang Gabelchauer : 
“Tt is worthy of notice that the true 
Oriental ruby presages to the wearer, by the 
frequent change and darkening of its color, 
that some inevitable loss or misfortune is not 
far off; and in proportion to the greatness 
of the coming evil, so doth it assume a greater 
or less degree of darkness and opacity—a 
thing which I had heard repeatedly from peo- 
ple of the highest eminence, and have, alas! 
experienced in my own person. For, on De- 
cember 5, 1600, as I was travelling from Stut- 
gard to Galmam, in company with my beloved 
wife Catherine Adelmann of pious memory, I 
observed most distinctly, during the journey, 
that a very fine ruby, her gift, which I wore, 
set in a ring, upon my finger, had lost, once 
or twice, almost all its splendid color, and had 
put on dulness in the place of light : the which 
blackness and opacity lasted not for one or 
two days only, but for several; so that, being 
beyond measure disgusted thereat, I took the 
ring off my finger, and locked it up in my 
trunk. Whereupon I repeatedly warned my 
wife that some grievous mishap was impend- 
ing over either her or myself, as I foreboded 
from the change of color in my ruby. Nor 
was I wrong in my anticipation, inasmuch as 
within a few days she was taken with a fatal 
sickness that never left her till her death. 
And, truly, after her decease its former brill- 
iant color again returned spontaneously to 
my ruby.” 
Jonn H. Syrvety 





THE POPE AND THE CON- 
JURER. 


\ HEN Torrini, the magician, had been 

giving exhibitions in the principal 
Italian cities, at the beginning of the present 
century, he decided to go to Rome, in the 
hope that the patronage of his holiness the 
pope would give éclat to his reputation, In 
this he was not disappointed. Pius VII, 
who was then the reigning pontiff, having 
heard of his performances, did him the honor 
to command his attendance at the Vatican. 
Being informed that his audience at this ex- 
hibition would comprise all the dignitaries 
of the Church, the magician devoted unusual 
care to the selection of his tricks; but, aftcr 
fixing on his best ones, vainly racked his 
brain to invent something worthy of his illus- 
trious spectators. 

While he was thus perplexed, chance 
threw in his way the means of accomplishing 
his object. Happening to be in the shop of 
one of the best watch-makers in Rome the 
day before that fixed for the performance, he 
heard a lackey, in rich scarlet livery, who 
had just come in, ask if his eminence the 
Cardinal de *s watch were repaired. 

“Tt will not be ready till this evening,” 
replied the watch-maker, “and I will do my- 
self the honor of personally carrying it to 
your master.” 

After the servant had gone, the tradesman 
said to Torrini : 

“This is a superb watch. His eminence 
the cardinal to whom it belongs values it at 
more than ten thousand frances; for, as it 
was made to his order by the celebrated 
Bréguet, he naturally supposes it to be © 
unique of its kind. Curiously enough, .how- 
ever, it is only two days ago that a young 
fellow belonging to this city offered me a 
precisely similar watch, made by the same 
artist, for one thousand francs.” 

These words made an impression on Tor- 
rini, who, having formed a plan of operations, 
said to the watch-maker : 

“Do you think this person is still desirous 
to dispose of his watch ?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” was the reply. 
“He is a young prodigal, who, having spent 
all his fortune, is now obliged to sell his fam- 
ily jewels, and will be very glad to obtain a 
thousand francs.” 

“ But can he be found ?” 

‘“‘ Easily enough—in a gaming-house, where 
he passes all his time.” 

“ Well,” said the magician, “ I wish to pro- 
cure the watch, but cannot wait longer than 
to-day. Please buy it for me as soon as pos- 
sible, and engrave on it his eminence’s arms, 
so that there shall be a precise resemblance 
between the two watches, and your profit 
shall be proportioned to the discretion with 
which you conduct the transaction.” 

The watch-maker, who knew Torrini, prob- 
ably suspected his object in seeking posses- 
sion of the watch, but, being aware that the 
magician’s discreet management would be as- 
sured by its necessity to his success, had no 
hesitation in complying with his request. 

“Tt will only fake a quarter of an hour to 
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go to the gaming-house, and I am confident 
of being able to procure it for you.” 

In less than the time named the dealer 
came back with the chronometer in his hand. 

“Here it is!” he exclaimed, with an air 
of triumph. “My man welcomed me as a 
providential visitor, and was so eager to dis- 
pose of the watch that he gave it to me with- 
out counting the money. Every thing shall 
be ready for you to-night.” 

That evening the watch-maker brqught the 
two chronometers to Torrini, who, after a 
careful comparison, was waable to detect any 
difference between them. The magician now 
felt confident of making a decided hit with 
his trick, the preparations for which were al- 
ready expensive. 

The next day he went to the pontiff’s 
palace, and, at a signal given by his holiness, 
came upon the stage. Though Torrini had 
appeared before crowned heads, he had never 
been in the presence of such an august as- 
sembly. In the foreground sat Pius VII. 





himself, in a large arm-chair, on a dais, while 
near him were seated the cardinals, and be- 
hind them were the various prelates and dig- 
nitaries of the Church. The nervousness that 
the performer naturally experienced in the 
presence of such exalted personages was al- 
layed by the benevolent expression on the 
face of the pope. Reassured by his kindly 
glances, Torrini commenced: 

“Holy father,” he said, bowing respect- 
fully, “I am about to show you some experi- 
ments to which the name of ‘white magic’ 
has been most unjustly given. This title was 
invented by charlatans to impress the multi- 
tude, but it only signifies a collection of clever 
deceptions, ingeniously contrived to amuse the 
imagination.” 

Pleased with the favorable reception of 
his address, Torrini commenced his perform- 
ances in excellent spirits, which were in- 
creased by the flattering compliments of the 
pope. In one of his tricks—that of the 
burnt writing, which consists of a sentence 
or two written by one of the company, who, 
after burning the paper, discovers it intact 
in a sealed envelop—he had the satisfaction 
of procuring an autograph from his holiness. 
On being solicited to write a sentence, Pius 
VII. indited the following : 

“T have much pleasure in stating that 
Signor Torrini is an amiable sorcerer.” 

The paper was burned, and the skill with 
which it was made to appear in a sealed 
envelop was appreciated by the pope, who 
gave the conjurer permission to keep his 
autograph. It was now time to end the per- 
formance with the trick which the artist had 
invented for the oceasion to crown his other 
exploits. Among the difficulties that he had 
to contend with, the greatest was to obtain 
the cardinal’s watch without directly asking 
him for it. To overcome this he had re- 
course to a ruse. Requesting the loan of a 
watch from the company, several were handed 
to him, which he returned, with the excuse, 
not without truth, that none of them had any 
peculiarity of shape that would make it easy 
to identify the one selected. He then said: 

“If any gentleman among you has a 





watch of rather large size (this was the pe- | 


culiarity of the cardinal’s) he will confer a 
great favor by lending it to me, as it will 
greatly facilitate my experiment. I need not 
say that I will be extremely careful of it. 
My object is to prove its superiority, if it has 
any, and, if not, to wonderfully improve it.” 

All eyes were now turned on the cardinal, 
who, as was well known, prized his chro- 
nometer on account of its unusual size; the 
large case, as he said, allowing the works to 
act more freely. He hesitated, however, to 
part with his treasure, till Pius VII. said to 
him: 

“Cardinal, I fancy your watch will suit 
exactly; oblige me by handing it to Signor 
Torrini.” 

His eminence complied, though not with- 
out numerous precautions. When the watch 
was handed to him, Torrini assumed to be 
absorbed in admiration of the works and 
beautiful chasing, to which he drew the at- 
tention of the pope and the cardinals. He 
then asked the owner some questions which 
elicited the high estimation in which the car- 
dinal held his chronometer, which had been 
made to his order by the celebrated Bréguet. 
The enthusiasm of his eminence amused the 
pope, who looked on attentively as Torrini, 
after saying that he should prove the solidity 
and excellent qualities of the watch, sudden- 
ly let it fall to the ground. Everybody was 
amazed at the boldness of this act, and the 
cardinal, unable to restrain his indignation, 
vehemently exclaimed: 

“You are playing a very sorry jest, sir.” 

“ But, monseigneur,” calmly replied the 
magician, “there is no cause for alarm. I 
only wish to prove to these gentlemen the 
perfection of your watch, and you may rest 
assured that it will not be injured by the 
trials to which I shall subject it.” 

With these words he stamped on the 
case, crushing it into a shapeless mass. This 
act still further excited the ire of the cardi- 
nal; but the pope, whotook a more sensible 
view of the matter, turned to him and said: 

“Come, cardinal, have you no confidence 
in our sorcerer? For my part, I laugh like a 
child at it, being convinced there has been 
some clever substitution.” 

Torrini, who was delighted with the suc- 
cess of his trick, assured his holiness that 
there had been no substitution, and appealed 
to the cardinal for identification of his watch. 
The latter, after examining the shapeless 
fragments, and finding his arms engraved in- 
side the case, acknowledged that it was in- 
deed his beloved chronometer, and added, in 
a stern voice: 

“T do not see how you can escape, sir; 
you should have tried your dangerous ex- 
periment on some object that could be 
replaced, instead of a unique watch like 
mine.” 

The magician, after declaring that this 
circumstance gave him additional satisfac- 
tion, as it enhanced the credit of his perform- 
ance, asked the cardinal’s permission to pro- 
ceed. But the latter said that, as he had 
not been consulted in the destruction of the 
watch, he did not care what became of its 
fragments. 

Having established the identity of the 





cardinal’s chronometer, Torrini’s next object 
was, to pass into the pope’s pocket the one 
he had bought the previous evening. | As this 
could not easily be done while his holiness 
remained seated, the magician hit upon a 
pretext to make him rise. Placing a brass 
mortar, with an enormous pestle; upon the 
table, he threw in the fragments of the watch, 
and began pounding furiously, Suddenly a 
slight detonation was heard; a lurid flame 
shot up from the vessel, into which Torrini 
gazed with an expression of profound aston. 
ishment. Respect for the pope prevented the 
audience from rising; but his holiness, curi- 
ous to see the cause of the conjurer’s in. 
terest, approached the table, and looked into 
the mortar. 

“T do not know,” he said, “ whether it is 
because the light dazzles my eyes, but I can 
distinguish nothing.” 

Torrini then begged him to come round 
the table and choose a more favorable point 
of observation, and, as he moved, dexterously 
slipped the reserve watch into his pocket, 
The cardinal’s chronometer had now been re- 
duced to a small ingot. Holding it up before 
the spectators, the magician said: 

“T will now restore this crude mass to its 
original shape, and the transformation shall 
take place during its passage to the pocket 
of a person who cannot be suspected of com. 
plicity.” 

“Ah!” said the pope, with an expression 
of jocular incredulity ; “that is promising a 
good deal. What should you do if I asked 
you to select my pocket ?” 

“The orders of your holiness shail be 
obeyed,” said Torrini, who, on receiving an 
assenting signal from the pope; took the ingot 
in his fingers, showed it to the company, and 
uttered the word “ Pass!” when it instantly 
disappeared. Pius VII., with an incredulous 
expression of countenance, put his hand into 
his pocket. He had hardly done so when he 
showed signs of confusion, and, drawing his 
hand out, brought with it the watch, which 
he quickly passed to the cardinal, as if afraid 
of burning his fingers. 

There was great astonishment among the 
dignitaries of the Church when his eminence, 
on examining the watch, declared it was the 
very one that had been made for him by 
Bréguet, and which they had seen crushed to 
pieces by the conjurer. The mystery was in- 
creased when Torrini declared that he had 
fulfilied his promise, and had only tested the 
superiority of the chronometer. 

The next day the pope sent him a rich 
diamond snuff-box, with thanks for the pleas- 
ure his performance had afforded. His fame 
was now at its height. Attracted by the news 
of his wonderful exhibition, crowds flocked 
to see the magician who had accomplished 
such marvels. They did not, however, have 
the gratification of witnessing the famous 
trick of the “broken watch;” for the ex 
pense of undertaking an experiment, which 
could never again be repeated under such 
favorable auspices, would be warranted only 
by the circumstances which originally brought 
together the pope and the conjurer. 


ALExanpER YOUNG. 
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* TABLE-TALK. 


HILE Mr. Froude is forcibly present- 
\ ing his views on the relations of Ire- 
jand and England before attentive American 
audiences, and appealing to this country to 
arbitrate with its influence between the domi- 
nant and subject races, the Irish “ home- 
rulers” are agitating a solution of the diffi- 
culty in a method by no means harmonious 
vith the historian’s stanchly English point of 
view. Mr. Froude’s lectures are supplement- 
ed and in some sort answered by the speech 
of the eloquent Isaac Butt before his Limerick 
constituency, both having been delivered so 
as to be read at the same time. Mr. Froude 
refuses to loosen England’s hold upon Ire- 
land, unless Ireland can shake it off by force 
of arms; but every thing short of that he is 
willing to concede. The able chief of the 
home-rulers, on the other hand, declares 
that only parliamentary independence will 
pacify Ireland. He has a plan all ready for 
the adoption of English statesmen. It is 
simply that of a federal union, the resurrec- 
tio of the Irish Parliament, local control 
over local affairs, and imperial control over 
imperial affairs. The most interesting part 
of his Limerick speech is, however, the an- 
nouncement which he makes of the adhesion 
of certain very prominent English statesmen 
to the policy of practical home-rule. Lord 
Hartington, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the Gladstone government, declares that it 
is physically impossible for the Imperial Par- 
liament to legislate for Ireland; Earl Russell 
is exuberant in his home-rule doctrines, for 
he has advocated the creation of four Irish 
parliaments—one for each province—while 
the home-rulers themselves only ask for one 
parliament for the island; Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu, one of the most influential members of 
the Disraeli cabinet, and the scion of an old 
Tory house, actually laid a plan for home- 
rule before that cabinet; while a liberal duke 
—by whom Mr. Butt evidently means that 
the Duke of Argyll should be inferred—told 
him that, if he could persuade the House of 
Commons that his plan for home-rule was 
practicable, he would be able to carry it. 
Mr. Butt pleaded for legitimate agitation for 
home-rule, and urged upon his Irish hearers 
—and his speech will be eagerly read in every 
corner of the island—to secure the election 
of home-rule candidates for Parliament at 
the next general contest. He showed clearly 
enough the progress which the cause of re- 
peal has made since O’Connell’s time. O’Con- 
nell could not command a dozen votes in the 
House, and, despite his marvellous eloquence, 
4 scarcely decent attention was paid to his 
arguments. Now it had come to pass that a 
Tory cabinet had seriously deliberated whether 
home-rule should not be conceded. Mr. Butt 
predietad that Ireland would send eighty home- 
rulers to the next Parliament. In discussing 


eral union were persistently refused, he said 
“he would take counsel with true and earnest 
men.” The contrast between Froude’s lectures 
and Butt’s speech, each of which may be re 
garded as the ablest exposition of its own 
side, and of the country to which each speaker 
belongs, is suggestive, and puts the whole 
subject into a more vivid light than ever 
before, 


—— Every locality of long settlement has 
its interesting traditions and its memories of 
quaint characters, about whom the “oldest 
inhabitant” loves to gossip, and whose fame 
local pride is careful to perpetuate. The an- 
nouncement that the chdteau of the self-en- 
nobled “ Lord” Timothy Dexter, at Newbury- 
port, is to be sold, calls up one of the stran- 
gest personages and most singular careers in 
American annals. Anecdotes of Lord Tim- 
othy are ever floating about the streets of the 
handsome old New-England city; and many 
were the pilgrimages to the bizarre curiosity- 
shop which he inhabited, with its odd-looking 
and often-changed statues, its gaudy profu- 
sion of color, its minarets and gilt balls, and 
its elaborately laid-out paths and parterres, 
before it was shorn, by the September gale 
of 1869, of ‘its barbaric splendors. Lord 
Timothy, so says tradition, was a unique 
compound of craziness, shrewdness, and con- 
ceit, ignorant and crotchety, yet wondrous 
sharp at a trade, who, like Don Quixote, ima- 
gined himself a knight combating against 
wrong, and, like the don again, was an eager 
devourer of books of chivalry and heraldic 
science. He habited himself in powdered 
wig and capacious ruffles; he affected nobil- 
ity, and assumed an intricate coat-of-arms ; 
he wore brass buckles and buttons; and he 
adopted in public manners which made him, 
though in a different way from that which he 
intended, the beheld of all beholders. Yet, 
with all his notions about titular greatness, 
he was free from the prejudice of his English 
exemplars against “going into trade.” He 
went into trade with a vengeance, and ran as 
rickety a race for fortune as the annals of 
commerce record. Strangely enough, success 
crowned the effort; indeed, some of his cra- 
ziest ventures brought him amazing profits. In 
obedience to the suggestion of some mischiev- 
ous wag, he sent a cargo of warming-pans to 
the West Indies, for which, when they arrived, 
no demand existed. But Lord Timothy was 
equal to the occasion ; he ordered them to be 
twisted into skimmers and ladles for the mo- 
lasses-makers, and they went off in a trice, 
and gave him a splendid return for the in- 
vestment. He speculated in Federal securi- 
ties, “cornered” the whalebone-market, and 
bought lots; and every thing he touched 
seemed to bring success. Thus he became 





whims to the utmost. Not content with his 
fortune, his palace, his statues, and his gar- 


dens, he yearned for literary fame. Collect- 
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very rich, and could indulge his eccentric | 


ing a large library, he devoted himself per- 
sistently to study; and the result was, that 
one morning the world was invited to a feast 
of his thoughts, served up under the mys- 
terious title of “‘A Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones.” This work was unpunctuated through- 
out, and Lord Timothy printed an appendix 
at the end, containing several pages of com- 
mas, colons, and periods, inconsequently jum- 
bled together, which he requested his readers 
to insert in their proper places. He had a 
splendid mock-funeral prepared, and, inviting 
a large company, coolly got into his coffin, 
and was escorted in state to his tomb. This 
was to test his courage, and show how he 
wished the bona-jide ceremony to be per- 
formed. 


We learn from our English ex- 
changes that the Government of Great Britain 
has taken steps preliminary to making a com- 
plete roll of the land-owners in England and 
Wales who possess one acre or more, with 
statistics of the total extent and value of each 
estate, and the parish where situated. This 
is equivalent to making a new Domesday 
Book. The original Domesday Book, made 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
now consequently about eight hundred years 
old, is still preserved in the Exchequer. It 
is in two volumes, in Latin, and is written in 
a fair, legible hand. It contains a survey of 
all the counties of England excepting Nor- 
thumberland and Durham, and was long the 
authority by which the tenure of estates was 
determined. The question whether lands be 
ancient demesne or not is sometimes still de- 
cided by it; but it is of little other value ex- 
cepting to the antiquary and genealogist, who 
find in it a rich mine of historic facts. Cam- 
den says it was the “tax-book of Kinge Wil- 
liam,” and taxes were levied according to it 
until the reign of Henry VIII., when a more 
accurate survey was made, The three and a 
half centuries which have elapsed since the 
latter survey, have been so prolific of change 
that the question of the number of the landed 
proprietors in England is frequently made a 
subject for political discussion, while no means 
exist of procuring accurate statistics. The 
assertion has often been made that five hun- 
dred people own half the soil of Great Brit- 
ain; and, according to the census of 1861, 
the whole number of landed proprietors is 
29,285. The so-called land-reformers have 
made frequent use of these figures of late 
years in political arguments, drawing conclu- 
sions from them to suit their own peculiar 
views; but their entire untrustworthiness was 
demonstrated a short time ago, in the House 
of Lords, by the Duke of Richmond. He 
showed that, according to the census, there 
were but 245 landed proprietors in Hertford- 
shire, while the rate-books proved that there 
were 8,838, which is one owner to every twen- 
ty-two persons of the population by the cen- 
sus of 1871. The Earl of Derby gave it as 
his opinion that the number of proprietors 
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was in the neighborhood of 300,000. By the 
last report of the Enclosure Commissioners, 
the common lands of England and Wales, 
still unenclosed, are 8,000,000 acres, while 
the whole surface of the country south of the 
Tweed is but 37,300,000 acres. Of this, 26,- 
000,000 of acres are under. cultivation, and 
about 120,000 are occupied by railways. The 
results of the new survey will be awaited 
with much interest. 


—— At its approaching session, Congress 
will be asked to provide the means for one 
of the greatest mechanical feats of the age. 
The General Post-Office building being found 
insufficient in size for the accommodation of 
the numerous clerks required to supervise the 
work of thirty thousand post-offices, Mr. Mul- 
lett, the chief architect, proposes to elevate it 
into the air, and to put another story beneath 
it. Readers of the Journat familiar with 
Washington, will remember that this build- 
ing covers the entire square between E acd 
F Streets and Sixth and Seventh, and con- 
tains some of the largest rooms in the city. 
The Dead-Letter room is about seventy feet 
long by forty-five wide, and two stories high ; 
the book-keeper’s room is about sixty feet 
square. In 1836 the wooden structure then 
used by the department was destroyed by 
fire, with many of its archives. To provide 
against such a casualty a second time, the ex- 
ternal walls of the new building were made 
of marble, and are three feet thick ; the inner 
walls are of brick, and the floor of slate, bed- 
ded upon groined arches of brick. This enor- 
mous mass of masonry it is now proposed to 
raise some twenty feet in height. Buildings, 
larger in extent, have been lifted at Chicago, 
but none of such weight, and where the slight- 
est mistake would be so fatal. And all this 
is to be done while the business of the de- 
partment is to be carried on as usual, with 
full facility of entrance and departure for its 
hundreds of clerks and daily visitors 


—— A lamentable incident, recalling Ed- 
gar Poe’s terrible story of “‘ Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” has recently taken place in 
the Quartier Montrouge, Paris. A gentle- 
man named Dumas had a favorite black mon- 
key, which he had brought from India, and 
very imprudently kept at large in his room. 
It was his habit to prepare every night a 
glass of eau sucrée to place beside his bed, 
should he need it in the night; and the mon- 
key always watched this preparation with 
close attention. A few nights ago, M. Dumas 
received, from a chemical factory at Rouen, 
a package containing several bottles of va- 
rious dangerous decoctions, and among them 
one of nitric acid. He unpacked the parcel, 
made his eaw sucrée, placed it on the night- 
stand, and went to bed. Awaking in the 
night, thirsty, he drank his beverage, and 
was presently seized with agonizing pain. 
Tke house was alarmed, and a doctor sent 
for; but medical help was unavailing, and 








he rapidly sunk. It was then discovered 
that the ape, which had left the room when 
the neighbors entered it, was not to be found, 
having decamped with the bottle of nitric 
acid, after having emptied some of it into M. 
Dumas’s glass, in which it had been accus- 
tomed to see him always put a little fleur 
d’orange, 


Nature says that Mr. Darwin’s forth- 
coming work on “Expression in Man and 
Animals” bids fair to be of a more popular 
character than any of his other publications. 
“It will commence with a statement of the 
general principles of expression—that service- 
able actions become habitual in association 
with certain statcs of the mind, and are per- 
formed whether or not of service in each par- 
ticular case. The means of expression in 
animals will then be discussed, and the spe- 
cial expressions of man, such as the depres- 
sion of the corners of the mouth in grief, 
frowning, firm closing of the lips to express 
determination, gestures of contempt, dilatation 
of the pupils from terror, causes of blushing, 
etc. In conclusion, the bearing of the sub- 
ject will be spoken of on the specific unity 
of the races of men; the part will be dis- 
cussed which the will and intention have 
played in the acquirement of various expres- 
sion, and the question of their acquisition by 
the progenitors of man will be referred to. 
Seven heliotrope plates, reproduced from 
photos, aphs, will illustrate the work.” 


—— Surely the services of fashion asa 
moral agent are insufficiently recognized. It 
puts down duelling, and, among the higher 
classes at least, it has, notably in England, 
put down drunkenness. There and here, 
sixty years since, to get drunk at your en- 
tertainer’s house, so far from being regard- 
ed as “ bad style,” was quite “the thing” to 
do. To-day there are very few of us who ask 
aman a second time to take a place at our 
tables who has in vulgar but expressive phrase 
“made a beast of himself” in this manner. 
Among the uneducated classes who are not 
amenable to Fashion’s influence, drunkenness 
continues to be lamentably common, and, in 
England, has increased terribly among wom- 
en. Last Whit-Monday thirteen of the fe- 
male inmates. of Chelsea (London) Work- 
house were allowed to go out for a holiday ; 
all came home drunk. A cheering indication 
of feminine progress in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


The difference between the man who 
earns his living by making pens, and the man 
who earns it by using them, is rather strik- 
ingly exemplified in the sums respectively 
left behind them by Joseph Gillott and 
Charles Dickens. The pictures alone of the 
former have just fetched nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars, while the whole personalty of the 
latter—and of real estate he had but little— 
amounted to four hundred thousand dollars. 





The most successful of literary men cannot 
hope to achieve the fortune of a third-rate 
manufacturer or merchant. Probably Dick. 
ens made more ghan any other writers, ex. 
cept Scott and Dumas. 


—— Perhaps no fact conveys more for. 
cibly a notion of the changes which have, 
within the last twelvmonth, taken place in 
Rome than the establishment of what seems 
almost like a branch of the great English 
Evangelical establishment, Exeter Hall, within 
the limits of that city. An advertisement 
appeared recently, to the effect that “ this 
evening, in the Academia Tiberina, a discus. 
sion will take place between clergymen of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths, on the 
vexed question of the alleged residence and 
martyrdom of St. Peter at Rome.” It is 
enough to make the old inquisitors writhe 
in their tombs. 


A French savant recently included in 
his category of works on natural history the 
essay on “Irish Bulls” by the Edgeworths, 
This was quite as bad as the London Afhe. 
neum placing “The End of the World” w. 
der the heading of “Theology,” between 
“Ecce Consilium” and the “Prayers of 
Erasmus” in the lists of new books. The 
Atheneum being notified that the work in 
question is a “book of American humor,” 
innocently says, “‘ We suppose the title isa 
piece of American humor too.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


ROM a paper on the “ Transit of Venus” 
that appeared in the October number of 
Tue Poruar Science Montaty we obtain the 
following interesting facts: The only transits 
of Venus visible from the earth occur at inter- 
vals of eight, one hundred and five and a half, 
and one hundred and twenty-one and a half 
years. The last transit took place in 1769, the 
birth-year of Humboldt, Cuvier, and Napoleon; 
and the next will occur in 1874, followed bys 
second in 1882. As no person now living ever 
witnessed this phenomenon, so wil] no human 
eye that sees the wonderful visions of 1874 and 
1882 ever behold the like again. Accurate ob 
servations of the coming transits are chiefly 
important because from the data thus obtained 
the astronomer will be enabled to determine 
the sun’s horizontal parallax, or the difference 
between the real and apparent position of the 
sun, and thereby to correctly calculate the dis 
tance of the earth and the planets from the 
sun, and the magnitude of the heavenly bodies. 
The parallax of the sun, moon, or any planet, 
is the distance between its true and apparent 
place in the heavens, the true place of any 
celestial object being that in which it would 
appear if seen from the centre of the earth. 
For the aid and furtherance of these investige 
tions, Congress has already appropriated oné 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, having also 
placed what naval vessels may be needed st 
the service of Professors Henry, Peirce, and 
Sands. As other of the civilized nations af 
to codperate in this work, there is every prom- 
ise of its being ably and thoroughly performed. 
Though the tables of Kepler contain the first 
prophetic reference to this event, the honor of 
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having first accurately predicted the time for 
its occurrence belongs to the Rev. Jeremiah 
Horrox, an English astronomer, born in Tox- 
tette Park, near Liverpool, in 1619, and who 
died in 1641, aged twenty-two years. While 
yet a youth in his teens, Horrox had mastered 
all the known problems of astronomical knowl- 
edge. Having at one time in the course of his 
studies noticed that Kepler’s tables indicated 
the‘approach of a transit of Venus—a sight 
that no human eye had ever seen, and the oc- 
eurrence of which would confirm the then new 
and startling theories of German and Danish 
astronomers—this boy set to work to verify 


the calculations of that master whose servant | 


he was. As the immediate result of these la- 
bors, he discovered an inaccuracy in the tables 
by which Kepler had fixed the date of the 
event then so nearat hand. After long-con- 
tinned and carefully-repeated calculations, 
Horrox wrought out certain tables of his own, 
by which the date of the next transit was 
fixed for December 4, 1639. In what spirit he 
labored, and how grandly his predictions, 
made years before, were finally verified, may 
be best given in the words of the writer al- 
Inded to: ‘“* The memorable year arrived at 
length, and the memorable day came round. It 
was the Sabbath, a bright, shining day, clear 
andcool. In a room nearly dark sat the young 
astronomer, now twenty years of age. Engaged 
in devout thoughts, he awaited the fulfilment 
of his sublime dream. On the table before 
him lay a white sheet of paper, over which 
the shadow of the planet would move like a 
dark spot, if, indeed, the boy’s calculations 
were correct. Thesun mounted the dark-blue 
sky. The paper lay spotless before the ex- 
pectant youth; no shadow broke the rim of 
its circle, and the hour for religious worship 
came. The youth hears the call of the church- 
bells. Shall he heed it? Before he shall re- 
turn from the house of God a cloud may over- 
cast the sky, and the celestial disclosure may 
be lost fora century. He asks his conscience 
what he must do. The inward voice seems to 
tell him that the Creator himself is more wor- 
thy of worship than the phenomena He has in- 
stituted of admiration. He resolved, if need be, 
tolose the vision, and keep his eye single tothe 
glory of God alone. When he returned from the 
service he went to the darkened room. The 
sun was still shining clearly. He approached 
the paper. It was there, the round shadow on 
the luminous image. He sat down, overcome 
with the fulness of his emotions. The shadow 
crept slowly along tbe bright centre like the 
finger of the Invisible. Then he knew that 
the great principles of astronomy were true, 
and he saw that a new revelation of scientific 
truth awaited mankind. .. . The sublimity 
of the youth’s vision was as grand as the moral 
greatness of his soul.” 


The susceptibility of the human eye to 
variations in intensity of color has been made 
the subject of recent delicate and accurate in- 
vestigation. The results of these experiments 
show that, on an average, a change of one one- 
hundreth of the total luminous effect of pure 
white light may be readily detected by the 
observer; and, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, a change of one one-hundred and six- 
tieth may be recognized. Dobrowolsky, by 
substituting for white light the seven primary 
colors of the solar spectrum, was enabled to 
discover the unit of susceptibility in each in- 
stance; whence it is determined that in the 
red, as it appears at A in the spectrum, a 
change of one-fourteenth of the whole intensity 
was the limit of susceptibility, while for the 
Violet between @ and H a variation of but one 
two-hundred and eighth was at once percepti- 





ble. The intervening colors advanced from A 
to H in a constantly-decreasing ratio. 

These facts are found to be in accord with 
certain others already established by Helm- 
holtz, who determined that, by a proportional 
decrease in the illumination of brilliantly-col- 
ored surfaces, the red fades from sight more 
rapidly than the blue. 

It may be of interest to note, in the present 
connection, that certain modern advocates of 
the doctrine of evolution have advanced the 
theory that this delicacy of sight, like form, 
intelligence, and the perception of harmony in 
sound, is the result of training or development; 
and, in support of this view, it is claimed that 
this same color, blue, to changes in the brill- 
iancy of which the eye is now so sensitive, was 
once imperceptible. In proof of this, the Bi- 
ble, Koran, and Rig Veda, are cited, in which 
ancient records it is stated no mention of blue 
as a distinct color is made. Our orthodox 
reader will, however, have only to turn to the 
“Law and the Testimony” to discover very 
frequent mention of both blue and purple ; the 
former in contrast with black, as in the de- 
scription of the splendors of “‘Shushan, the 
palace,’ where “the beds were of gold and 
silver upon a pavement of red and d/we, and 
white and black, marble.” 

In the presence of so much that science has 
taught us that is wonderful and true, and the 
more wonderful because true, a theory like 
the above, so vaguely conceived, and founded 
on observations so meagre and superficial, is 
worthy of notice solely as it serves to illustrate 
the truth, that the most dangerous foes of true 
science, as of true religion, are often those of its 
own household. Of more general interest and 
value are the results of certain experiments by 
Sachs and Pfeffer on the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid by plants in colored lights. 

That vegetable growth is favored by the 
presence of a certain class of colored rays is a 
fact now generally conceded, though the na- 
ture of such influence has not as yet been 
clearly defined. That the leaves of plants de- 
compose carbonic acid, retaining the carbon 
and restoring the oxygen to the atmosphere, is 
also a fact readily demonstrated; and it was 
with a view to determine the influence of dif- 
ferent-colored rays in favoring or retarding 
this action of the leafy lungs of the plant that 
Pfeffer made the following experiments: 

A water-plant immersed in a4 glass vessel 
filled with water was exposed in turn to the 
several parts of a brilliant and extended solar 
spectrum. As the work of decomposition 
went on, the number of gas-bubbles given off 
or exhaled from the surface of the leaves was 
carefully noted; and, by a comparison of the 
results thus obtained, the following table was 
compiled, in which the relative decomposing 
power of the seven primary colors is shown: 


Violet 


The return and disastrous ravages of the 
potato-disease have awakened the English sci- 
entists and legislators to the absolute need of 
a more thorough investigation as to its nature, 
cause, andremedy. Since the failure of the 
Irish potato-crop in 1845-’46, there has never 
been known so unfavorable a season as the 
present one. As in former years, the cause of 
the failure of this important crop is the attack 
of a parasitic fungus, Botrytis, the mycelium or 
spawn of which, as we learn from recent in- 
vestigations, burr). into the cellular tissues 





of the leaf, causing its rapid decomposition, 
while the vertical threads which branch and 
bear the spores find their way through the sto- 
mata or leaf-pores. The spores themselves, 
falling on different parts of the plant, germi- 
nate, and, penetrating the tissues, produce a 
brown tint, not only in the cells with which 
they are in immediate contact, but also in those 
adjacent. With so much of definite knowledge 
at hand, it is not a little surprising that as yet 
no remedy has been discovered, and it is tow- 
ard this end that the labors of investigators 
are at present directed. As the growth of this 
fungus is favored by wet weather and certain 
other known climatic conditions, a writer in 
Nature advances a theory respecting it which, 
though suggesting no immediate relief, is yet 
worthy of careful consideration. In a former 
number of the Journat the attention of the 
reader was directed to certain facts that seemed 
to justify the conclusion that there existed an 
intimate relation between the periodic returns 
of sun-spots and the German “ good wine- 
years.” The theory above mentioned is 
founded upon a similar coincidence. “The 
Peronaspora,”’ the writer states, “is undoubt- 
edly the proximate cause of the disease ; for the 
ultimate cause we may have to look to a very 
different set of circumstances. It is probable 
that many epidemic diseases, both of men, an- 
imals, and plants, are caused by parasitic fun- 
gi. Yet the attacks of the parasite may be fa- 
vored by special climatic or other conditions.” 
In support of this theory, and as additional 
proofs of its plausibility, reference is made to 
the researches of De La Rue, Stewart, and Loe- 
wy, respecting the periods of maximum sun- 
spots occurring at regular intervals of from 
eleven to twelve years, and to Hecker’s ‘“‘ Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages,’’ in which the 
dates of the five great visitations of the 
“ sweating-sickness” in England are given as 
1485, 1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551. As the inter- 
vals between these years are either of the same 
length as those assigned to the returns of the 
sun-spots or multiples of them, the coincidence 
is certainly remarkable, the more so since 
twenty-nine cycles of 11.1 years bring us from 
1551 to 1872. Thus far, it is true, the conclu- 
sions are at the best general and vague; yet, 
taken in connection with data already secured, 
it is not improbable that we are nearer a rem- 
edy than ever before, though the cause may be 
so much more distant. For to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, and let the time of its ar- 
rival be once truthfully predicted, and meas- 
ures of relief may be more readily and effec- 
tively applied. 


The liability of iron ships ‘“‘to spring a 
leak,” either from the parting of the riveted 
seams or the corrosion of the metallic plates, 
has been abundantly demonstrated by the re- 
cent loss at sea of several large vessels of this 


class. Among these was the Peruvian steamer 
Calderon, which foundered in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. An inquiry into the cause of this disaster 
disclosed the startling fact that it Was due to 
the leakage of a defective steam-gauge, the 
mercury from which found its way to the bilge, 
where, by the action of the salt-water and the 
heat from the overlying boilers, it was con- 
verted into oxychloride of mercury, in which 
state, as do all metallic oxychlorides, it acted 
as a corrosive agent, eating its way into and 
finally through the iron plates. As the great- 
est precautions may fail of securing total im- 
munity from accidents of this and kindred 
character, it becomes an important question 
how to rapidly and securely close the leak 
when once discovered. To effect this, an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. McCool, has lately proposed and 
patented the following ingenious method: 
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When the locality and dimensions of the leak 
are ascertained, there is dropped through the 
opening and into the sea beneath a weight at- 
tached to a long line, which line is laid hold 
of by another passed under the ship’s hull; by 
this the weight is drawn up to a level with the 
deck. Here it is removed and replaced by a 
screw-bolt, to the lower end of which a vonvex 
sheet of metal is attached. This sheet, which 
should be of a size sufficient to completely 
cover the leak, has its inner concave edge lined 
with a thin strip of rubber. Thus adjusted, 
the bolt, with the plate and line attached, is 
again cast overboard, and the bolt drawn up 
through the leak. A second, interior sheet is 
now slipped over it, and by the aid of a nut 
above the two plates are drawn together, the 
rubber washer acts as a packing without, and 
this, in addition, if need be, to a sinilar one 
within, closes the hole by what is in reality a 
new plate. The superiority of this plan over 
the old one of a sail or tarpaulin is evident, 
and the inventor has reason to be proud of 
originating a method so simple, and yet effect- 
ing results so important. 





Miscellany. 


Dresden, 


LD greyed is not merely a centre of art, it is 
the one eminently respectable city of Ger- 
many, the headquarters of Anglo-Americanism. 
In the principal streets nearly every other shop 
displays a sign with the well-known announce- 
ment, “‘ English spoken.”” The number of per- 
manent English and American residents is im- 
mense. The causes that have given Dresden 
this prominence are various. It was, or used 
to be, a very cheap city. Then it has a de- 
lightful location and a healthy climate. The 
schools are also good, and there are facilities 
for studying art and music. Berlin and Vi- 
enna are too Babylonian in their character; in 
Munich and Stuttgart the German is undesira- 
ble, and the other cities are too provincial. 
Besides, like begets like. Dresden, having 
once become a family-town, so to speak, it 
exerts a greater and greater attraction upon 
families. I have seen enough of the place to 
know that any one provided with a good letter 
or two of recommendation can very soon ob- 
tain entrée into very delightful circles — such 
circles as one would expect to meet at home. 
Dresden was formerly a cheap city. In 
comparison with Berlin or Vienna, it may be 
said to remain cheap. But it is well to say, 
once for all, to the good people at home, that 
all Germany is undergoing a change. The 
dear, delightful days, from 1820 to 1860, when 
living in Germany was a trifle, are rapidly 
coming toan end. Everywhere, even in sec- 
ond- and third-rate towns, the traveller hears 
the same story about Wohnungsnoth—scarcity 
of dwellings. The fact is, that Germany is just 
now bursting its shell and coming out a full- 
blown butterfly. “‘ The price of national glory,” 
said Sydney Smith, “is taxes,”’ and taxes al- 
ways mean high rents and high cost of living. 
Then the immense sums of indemnification 
that are pouring into Germany have set the 
speculators wild. Everybody has money, but 
nobody has enough. Everywhere stock-com- 
panies are springing up and improvement- 
loans projected. But this is not all. There 
is a real scarcity of dwellings. The Germans 
are, in their own land at least, not quick to 
catch the signs of the times. For years the 
population has been steadily on the increase, 
and yet no one, as a general thing, seemed to 





think that more houses might be needed. Sud- 
denly, all at once, Berlin finds itself a great 
city, the political centre of Germany, the goal 
for hundreds of thousands of gentry and ad- 
venturers. The pressure becomes enormous, 
until the city fairly breaks down under it, and 
whole families and districts camp out in huts. 


Of course the impulse is given to all the rest 1 


of North Germany, and landlords and land- 
ladies talk very knowingly about Wohnungs- 
noth, and the peasants raise the price of but- 
ter, and the shoemakers have their word about 
dear leather, and the restaurant-keepers theirs 
about dear provisions. Still, to one accus- 
tomed to American prices, Germany remains a 
cheap country. For a young man, at least, 
the increased expense of living would not be 
very perceptible. For families, however, I 
suspect that the change is more serious. 
House-rents are rising all the while, and the 
building does not keep pace with the demand. 
To the American contractor nothing seems 
easier than to put up a row of houses at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But in Germany the matter is 
something far more serious. The discussion 
of the plans generally occupies a year, more or 
less. Then the city authorities mast be con- 
sulted. And then the workmen are not apt 
to hurt themselves by over-exertion. Any 
one who has watched a German mason laying 
brick, and counted the number of times in an 
hour that he stops to light his pipe and delib- 
erate, knows what I mean. 

Dresden is, upon the whole, the pleasantest 
city in North Germany for a brief stay. The 
quality of travellers that one meets in the 
chief hotels is far above the average, and it is 
not hard to make agreeable acquaintances. 
As to sight-seeing, one can do as much or as 
little as one chooses. My advice would be, to 
strike a happy mean—to visit the principal 
places, and then revisit the objects that are 
most attractive, instead of trying to see every 
picture and every engraving and every statue. 
There is always entertainment enough for the 
evenings in the shape of opera, theatre, and 
concert in the large garden; and whatever one 
gets in Dresden is nearly always good. 


Classical Dinners. 


The following comparison of English with 
classical dinner customs we extract from an ar- 
ticle in St. Paul’s magazine: ‘* How much bet- 
ter it would be if we would take a hint or two 
from those old Romans in their togas and their 
stolas! How different was their preparation 
for their cena, the one great meal, the festive 
climax of the day! Did they prepare them- 
selves for a close pack by tightening all their 
garments as we do, fastening straps to our 
dress-trousers, pulling in our waistcoat at the 
waist, fixing a painfully sharp-edged collar 
and an irreproachable muslin tie (very much 
like a piece of tape) upon a shirt-front as ex- 
pansive and as stiff as a piece of tin? Did 
their ladies throw aside the day’s easy-gown 
for a low-necked garment of bursting tight- 
ness, with no sleeves, no kerchief? and did 
they sit, regardless of draughts, for three hours 
wearing bracelets of the most dangling and 
inconvenient form ever made for dinner- 
time ? 

“On the contrary, the Romans prepared 
for their meals by extra ease and comfort of 
attire. Their loose and sweeping garments 
of the day were exchanged for a dress still 
more convenient, the short and colored syn- 
thesis—they loosened their girdles, they adorned 
their heads with chaplets of roses or ivy— 
their very sandals were removed by an at- 
tendant, who offered them perfumed water as 
they took their places. Nine, the number of 





the Muses, was the utmost number of guests 
for one table, only three of whose sides were 
occupied by the luxurious couches, or lecti, 
covered with costly drapery, and inlaid with 
ivory and tortoise-shell, on which the men re- 
clined during the repast ; the fourth side was 
left vacant for the servants to place the tal] 
trays containing the different courses, each 
course being ehanged at once, and no single 
dishes being brought in one by one, after the 
modern ridiculous fashion. 

“Three men usually occupied one Jectus, 
the seats being indicated by cushions, on which 
the diner leaned his left elbow as he ate the 
clean, delicious viands, without forks, without 
knives (sometimes a kind of spoon was used), 
and contempiated a table covered with works 
of art made of the rarest materials—all that 
the master possessed of richest or best was 
there displayed, while bright flowers or lighted 
perfumes, burning in vases of exquisite work- 
manship, prevented the flavor of one course 
from infecting the next. The women, who did 
not recline, but sat upon chairs, were suffi- 
ciently isolated to be set off to proper advan- 
tage; and the company listened to the very 
best music procurable at the time, or joined in 
a conversation which for two thousand years 
has been proverbial for its wit, grace, and 
brilliancy. 

** Between each course, or at least between 
what was called the gustus and the first course 
of the cena, and again at its termination, fra- 
grant waters were handed round, the attend- 
ants being boys or women chosen for the beau- 
ty of their appearance and manners, and robed 
almost as superbly as the guests. If the din- 
ner lasted into the evening—for it was a long 
ceremony, though its commencement was 
usually so early—the magnificent saloon was 
lit by a thousand lamps that glittered from 
among a wealth of blossoms, upon the golden 
statues and amber vessels, while the whole 
coup @ wil was united and combined, as an ar 
tist would express it, by a canopy of purple or 
scarlet that overhung the group. Sometimes 
a harp was carried round, and those of the 
guests who had a turn for music or poetry 
played or recited songs to the rest. At other 
times they laughed at the feats of agile acro- 
bats who danced on ropes almost over their 
very heads.” 


Abbotsford in 1872. 


Taking all conditions and circumstances 
into account, I hardly know of any place that 
is fraught with such thrilling and pathetic as- 
sociations. Byron’s Newstead is not half so 
mournful an illustration of the futility of 
smaller ambitions, and it is not half so pro- 
foundly steeped in the personal associations 
of genius. There’s the study in which the 
great romancist wrought; there’s the faded 
old arm-chair of leather in which he used to 
sit; there’s his library he filled with the books 
he so loved ; here are the historic spears, and 
swords, and corselets, which he delighted to 
collect around him. Yonder is the full-length 
painting of the much-loved son who kept the 
great name of Walter Scott for so short a time 
before the living world. All the race are gone 
now but a great-granddaughter—a girl of nine- 
teen—and she is a Roman Catholic—(think 
what Walter Scott would have said to such ® 
family prospect !)—and perhaps when she mat- 
ries the name will wholly pass away. Sit 
Walter’s granddaughter, the last survivor of 
the family, married Mr. Hope, a great Parlis- 
mentary lawyer and a Roman Catholic; and 
he, inheriting Abbotsford through her, took 
the name of Scott in additjon to his ow? 
Mrs. Hope Scott died many years ago, leaving 
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the one daughter I have mentioned. Mr. Hope 
Scott married a second wife, who also died. 
Thus there are two of Sir Walter’s dearest 
hopes unfulfilled. He hoped to found a great, 
broad-spreading family, and a name identified 
with vigorous Protestantism, and the line has 
run down to one girl, and she is a devout Ro- 
man Catholic. Well, all these thoughts and 
many others render a visit to Abbotsford 
rather a melancholy pilgrimage, with all the 
glory of the memories that cling forever 
round the house. But it is hard indeed to 
keep up any feeling of reverence or sadness, 
or even interest, when you are marshalled 
through Abbotsford exactly as if it were Mrs. 
Jarley’s wax - works. You are shown into a 
waiting-room, where you have to remain until 
the attendant has got through with the pre- 
vious party or gang of sight-seers; for they 
will only take one gang at a time. Then, 
when your turn comes, you pay sixpence 
each; the guiding woman takes a wand in her 
hand and leads the way. She points out every 
thing, and names each relic in a measured, 
monotonous, ice-cold tone, like that old wea- 
ried school-mistress going over some dull task 
in her dreams. “Chair of Sir Walter Scott; 
desk of Sir Walter Scott ; portrait of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, painted by—”’ any one you like— 
“portrait of Lady Scott’s silver inkstand, pre- 
sented by the Sultan of Turkey; silver snuff- 
box, presented by the corporation of Ballin- 
gullish ; pistol that once belonged to Prince 
Charles Edward ; pair of garters, said to have 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots; miscella- 
neous collection of weapons, owners’ names 
unknown.” So you are led along, ashamed 
of the whole thing, wondering what Sir Wal- 
ter would have thought of it if he could only 
have foreseen, and finding that every ray of 
decent emotion is dying out of you as you 
drudge through your measured and soulless 
ceremonial. At the time our little group had 
got half way through, it might have been 
Wood’s Museum, so far as most of us were 
concerned. I vow if I were the heir of a great 
man, I would not have this sort of thing. I 
would close the house and the relics against 
all strangers, or I would have them to see and 
gaze and meditate without the preliminary six- 
pence or the accompanying clack of the guide. 


The Great National Observatory. 


Of the great national observatory, a Nevada 
paper says: “‘We understand that Professor 
Davidson has determined upon Pollard’s Peak, 
Summit Station, as the proper place for the 
national observatory. This peak is located 
less than a mile from Summit Station, which 
is seven thousand and forty-eight feet above 
the sea-level, and the highest point of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. Castle Peak, seven 
miles from the summit, was examined by Pro- 
fessor Davidson with the view of making it 
the place for the observatory, but the atmos- 
phere from the peak was found to be too hazy, 
and the mountain itself too difficult of access 
to make it a desirable place for astronomical, 
barometrical, and atmospherical observations. 
Castle Peak has the advantage in altitude, as 
it is nine thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four feet above sea-level, or one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-four feet higher than Pol- 
lard’s Peak. The latter, however, is easily 
accessible, being less than half a mile from 
the railroad, and the atmosphere from its 
summit is remarkably clear, and for this latter 
reason it has been selected by Professor Da- 
vidson. An appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars has been made by Congress for the 
erection of the necessary buildings, purchase 
of telescopes, and other necessary instruments. 





The telescope to be used will be second in 
size to none in the United States. Once es- 
tablished, the observatory will be a permanent 
fixture, and will receive an annual appropria- 
tion from Congress of from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars.”’ 


A Despotic Coroner. 


The London papers report a strange occur- 
rence in a coroner’s court. The jury having 
been duly sworn to inquire, etc., after viewing 
the body, proceeded with the coroner to the 
mortuary, and, upon their return, the coroner 
said: “One gentleman of the jury has not 
viewed the body, and I must ask him to go at 
once and do so.”” The juryman: ‘I strongly 
object to do so.”” Coroner: ** You have been 
regularly sworn in, sir, and I must insist upon 
your going.” Juryman: “I cannot go; I de- 
cidedly object.” Coroner: ‘“‘Then I shall 
commit you to Newgate for contempt of court. 
Take my advice, and go.’” Subsequently the 
juryman went with Pounceby, the officer; but 
in a minute or two the latter returned, saying, 
‘*¢ The bodies are locked up and can’t be seen.” 
Eventually, however, the bodies were seen, 
when the following dialogue took place : Coro- 
ner (to Pounceby}: ‘Summon that gentleman 
on the next two inquests.’”? Pounceby: ‘I 
can’t do that.”” Coroner: “‘ But I order you 
to do so.’”? Pounceby: ‘Then I sha’n’t.” 
Coroner: ‘* You are exceedingly impertinent, 
and will be reported.’’ Pounceby: ‘“ All 
right, I don’t care.” 





Foreign Items. 


_—— new King of Sweden went once in- 
cognito with a friend to Malmé. The 
two were robbed of all the money they had, 
and, in consequence, were unable to pay their 
hotel-bills. The irate landlord called them 
swindlers and thieves, and threatened to have 
them arrested. Their merriment at this threat 
increased his wrath, and they barely escaped 
personal violence at his hands. 


American misrepresentation of our promi- 
nent public men has done its work in Europe. 
The Berlin Cross-Gazette, a reactionary jour- 
nal, says: ‘“‘ A nice state of affairs prevails in 
the model republic. The two candidates for 
the presidency, it has been proved, are little 
better than villains and idiots; and Carl 
Schurz, the great orator, has a very unclean 
record.” 


The coffin of the recently-deceased Arch- 
duchess Sophia, mother of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria, has been desecrated. 
Thieves effected an entrance into the imperial 
vault in the Church of the Capuchins, and took 
from the coffin all valuable ornaments, includ- 
ing the heavy silver plate on which the name 
of the deceased princess was engraved. 


Jean-Jacques Appleton, whose father was 
an American resident of France for many 
years, and who was appointed prefect of the 
Vienne Department under Napoleon III., was 
recently shot in a duel, near Angers, by M. 
de Saxe, an officer of the French army. The 
cause of the duel is unknown. 


An execution of an old woman, who had 
murdered her two grandchildren in a fit of 
passion, took place lately at Marienwerder, in 
Prussia. She met her doom bravely, but the 
executioner had to strike three times before 
severing her head from the trunk. 


M. Millerand, a Frenchman, who has de- 
voted his whole life to the destruction of 





vipers in France, and who has killed upward 
of four thousand ‘of those poisonous reptiles, 
was recently bitten by one of them, and died 
a few hours afterward. 


A Berlin correspondent of the Etoile Belge 
draws the following pen-portraits of the three 
emperors whom he saw there: “Old William 
looks like a good-natured Newfoundland dog, 
Alexander of Russia like the most blasé of Pa- 
risians, and Francis Joseph of Austria like a 
man who has no good conscience.” 


The. Emperor of Austria is happy. The 
two Parliaments of his empire have consented 
to an increase of his civil list by two million 
florins. The poor man, who hitherto had only 
five million a year, need not fear now that he 
will eventually have to go to the poor-house. 


The Parisians are again in trouble about 
their cemeteries. Pére-la-Chaise and Mont- 
Parnasse are full. It is thought that the plain 
of Satory, where so many executions have re- 
cently taken place, will be converted into a 
vast graveyard for the French metropolis, 


The hotel-proprietors of Berlin and other 
German cities have issued a pamphlet for the 
purpose of proving that it is cheaper to live at 
their taverns than at those of any other coun- 
try in Europe. 


Strange to say, Louis Napoleon desires to 
take up his abode in Germany, and has asked 
the German Government if he might do so. 
He was answered that his presence there would 
be unwelcome. 


A Turkish physician in Constantinople pre- 
tends to have an infallible cure for cholera; 
but he demands so enormous a price for his 
secret that the government of the sultan re- 
fuses to purchase it. 


This year’s champagne is of an inferior 
quality, to the great disgust of the wine- 
growers of Rheims and other places in the 
Champagne, who realize but very moderate 
prices. 


Louis Ratisbonne, the French poet, says, in 
an acrimonious letter to Victor Hugo: ‘‘ Can 
you deny that you have injured our literature 
by ruining, as you have done, at least a dozen 
enterprising publishing-houses ?”’ 


Prince Milan of Servia has informed his 
cabinet that he will henceforth sign no more 
death-warrants, and that he will pardon any 
convict who shows true symptoms of re- 
pentance. 


The Vienna Zagebdlatt calls attention to the 
extraordinary interest taken in that city in the 
American presidential election. It says that 
wagers exceeding fifty thousand florins have 
been laid in regard to the result. 


The Papal Index just issued contains the 
names of nineteen books which the Holy 
Father prohibits. Among them is Dr, Btch- 
ner’s “ Force and Matter.” 


The Berlin police killed fourteen persons 
in their efforts to preserve order during the 
military serenade at the recent meeting of the 
three emperors in that place. 


Berthold Auerbach has recently devoted 
his attention to theological studies, and it is 
said that he will shortly surprise the world 
with a translation of the Book of Proverbs. 


The annual sales of the great publishing- 
house of Mame & Co., in France, amount to 
two million five hundred thousand francs. 
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Parieties. 
ON PIATT writes from White Sulphur 
Springs: ‘The paternal author of the 
belle here, it is said, the other day, shortly 
after his return to the Springs, was approached 
by a youth, who requested a few minutes’ con- 
versation in private, and begun: ‘I was re- 
quested to see you, sir, by your lovely daugh- 
ter. Our attachment—’ ‘ Young man,’ inter- 
rupted the parent, briskly, ‘I don’t know what 
that girl of mine is about. You are the fourth 
ntleman who has approached me this morn- 
ing on that subject. I have given my consent 
to the others, and I give it to you. God bless 
you!’ 


Lady Burdett Coutts has an income of two 
hundred thousand pounds. It is told of her 
that recently a certain bishop, with whom she 
had been acquainted for many years, applied 
to her for money to help to build a church. 
She had so much confidence in the bishop that 
she signed a blank check and gave it to him. 
She had no doubt that he would fill it up with 
as much as two or perhaps three thousand 
pounds. The bishop filled it up with thirty 
thousand pounds, ona that was the last money 
4 the last word he ever got from Lady Burdett 

Joutts. 


During the late heated term, an object was 
to be daily met upon the fashionable prome- 
nade at Lyons, in France, which attracted con- 
siderable attention. This was a noble dog ac- 
companying his master, and, like him, provided 
with his own umbrella, to keep off the rays of 
the burning sun. The end of the umbrella- 
stick was attached to a little sort of plate which 
the dog carried in his mouth, and by means 
of which he so skilfully adapted the umbrella 
to the ym angle for shading himself that 
passers-by had to stop and watch the perform- 
ance of the intelligent animal. 


Fisk & Hatch give particular notice, in an- 
other column, that they make a specialty of 
the six per cent. gold bonds of the Central 
Pacific, Western Pacific, and Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad Companies. The latest accounts 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, up to Wednesday, the 28d instant, show 





that there remained on that day a gap of less 
than forty miles between the eastern and west- 
ern divisions, and the track-layers are confident 
of having the rails down and the trains run- 
ning over the whole line early in December. 
Large orders for Kanawha, bituminous, and 
cannel coal are awaiting shipment to the sea- 
board by this line as soon as opened for traffic. 


A new Swedish paper has been started 
in Minnesota. It is apparently either for 
or against the election of Grant and Wilson, 
for it distinctly says: ‘‘ Vidare sager han pa 
tal om Grant-Wilson ska nominationen: ‘ At 
hysa tvifvel om seger for ett sadant parti, nar 
det rycker i falt mot det gamia slafprrtiets 
horder, ar en dodlig forolampning mot det 
amerikanska folkets omdomes formaga och 
aktning for medborgarnes skyldigheter.’ Sa- 
danna ord gora sqatlanga artikfar ofverflodi- 
gal.” 


The European monarchs are generally fond 
of horses, and good ones, too. Queen Victo- 
ria’s horses are valued at $50,000; King Wil- 
liam’s at $65,000; Francis Joseph’s at $140,000 ; 
Victor Emmanuel’s at $19,000; Czar Alexan- 
der’s at $63,000; Lecpold’s of Belgium at $90,- 
000; and the sultan’s at $500,000. 


A Quaker, who had been troubled with 
rats, informs a friend that he greased a thirty- 
foot board, filled it full of fish-hooks, set it up 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and put an 
old cheese at the top. ‘The rats went up, slid 
back, and he caught thirty of them the first 
night. 


Two young men in Montreal thought it an 
excellent joke to dress in Indian costume and 
terrify a young lady at the hotel nearly out of 
her senses; but, when she came out of her 
swoon at the end of some hours, her first act 
was to summon a policeman, and one hundred 
dollars was what the joke cost. 


None but a Vermonter, they think in Wash- 
ington, would have written to the pension- 
office as follows: ‘‘Have my name dropped 
from the pension-rolls, as I can do nearly as 
much work as ever, and feel in my heart that 
I can do without it better than the Government 
can pay it.’’ 





The managing editor of the Tribune ig 
dubbed by his brethren here “‘ The Professor 
of Journalism.”’ This title is in allusion to 
lecture by Mr. Whitelaw Reid on the subject of 
his profession. 


Mr. Motley will soon have ready for publi- 
cation the first instalment of his ** History of 
the Thirty Years’ War.’ He has been of late 
the guest of Prince Bismarck. 


A lad in Michigan, who tried the effect of 
kick upon a can of nitro-glycerine, escaped 
sudden death, but his foot was shattered and 
his leg broken. 


An Indiana woman, just divorced, has writ- 
ten a letter of advice to her sex, in which she 
says: ‘I would say to young girls not to mar- 
ry young, and when you are married live at 
least fifty miles from your husband’s rela- 
tives.” 


The Narragansett tribe of Indians have just 
had their annual yr in Charlestown, i L 
There are only about thirty-five in the tribe, 
me | aes are none of them of pure Indian 
blood. 


An English court has recently decided that 
the presence of ghosts in a house is a sufficient 
reason for annulling the contract between land- 
lord and tenant. 


Raw beef, chopped up fine with onions, isa 
new ‘feed’? which Germans consider a cure 
or preventive of dyspepsia, as well as of lung- 
diseases. 


Mrs. Stowe says that women go into the 
country to get a breathing-spell from their ser- 
vants. 


A man in Western New York was struck 
with lightning, and cured of chronic rheuma- 
tism, recently. 


A Cincinnati paper describes the pattern 
of a “Dolly Varden” as “red floss rhinoce- 
roses rooting up a black-satin morass.” 


Iowa has a Frenchman who speaks seven 


languages, his wife five, and his son three, 


making fifteen languages in the family. 
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BANKING HOUSE OF 


CASTOR OIL, 








FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


DEPOSITS received, on which we allow interest at the rate of four per cent. 

Tannum. Special arrangements made with Savings Banks and others depositing 
Berge amounts 

‘e issue CerTIFICATES OF Deposit available in all parts of the country, and 

bearing interest in case of special deposit. 

We make Cottections for Merchants and others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for InvestMENT Stocks and Bonps executed ac the Stock Exchange, on 
commission, for cash. 


We deal in Government Bonps, and in the following First-Ciass Rartroap - 
A o h SA. 





Securities, which we can rec with ¢ ¢, from a thorough knowledge 
of their character and value, viz. : 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. Denominations, $100, $500, 
$1,0co. Interest May and November. 

CenTrat Paciric Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. Denomination, $1,000. 
January and July. 

Western Paciric Bonps, 6 per Cent. Gold. 
January and July. 

Owing to the present high rate of interest, and consequent dulness in American 
Securities in Europe, and the demand for money there to move the crops, the pres- 
ent is a favorable time to make investments in these favorite Securities, as they can 
just now, for the above reasons, be purchased below their usual market prices, and 
a considerable advance is reasonably certain. 

Full i jon furnished upon applicati 


Interest 


Denomination, $1,000. Interest 


at our office, in person or by mail. 


FISK & HATCH. 








Most Safe, Useful, and best-known Purgative, can be taken agreeably and easily in 


DUNDAS DICK & C0.’S 
SoFT CAPSULES. 


No taste, m@ smell; so pleasant that children ask for more. No family without 


them. Contain no Croton Oil. 
three-cent stamp for it, to 35 WoosTeR STREET, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, author of “ Black 


heep,” “ Broken to Harness,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper. Price, 75¢ 


DOCTOR VANDYKE. By Joun Esren Cooke. Illustrated. 


1 vol., 8vo. Price, in paper, 75 cents; cloth, $z.25. 
EBB-TIDE. By Curistian Rep, author of “Valerie Aylmer,” 


“Morton House,” etc. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo. Price, in paper, 1.00; 
cloth, $1.50. 

THE STORY OF A MILLIONNAIRE. By Lovisa Must 
BACH, author of “Joseph II. and his Court,” etc. 1 vol., rzmo. Cloth 
Price, $1.50. 

Either of the above mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Sold by — ae, Ask for our book, or send 
Ew York. 








